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A Diagnostic Study 


of Efficiency in Arithmetic 
By 


HENRY LESTER SMITH and MERRILL T. EATON 


INTRODUCTION 


THE purpose of this study is twofold: first, to make, by means 
of a mechanical device, an objective and accurate group diagnosis of the 
efficiency of a group of 77 fourth grade pupils in the basic number 
facts of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division; and, second, 
to make an individual diagnostic study, also by mechanical device, of 
those pupils who show the least efficiency, according to the group 
diagnosis. 

Group diagnosis offers advantages over individual diagnosis because 
of the great saving in time, and diagnosis by mechanical device offers 
objectivity and therefore greater accuracy than diagnosis by pencil and 
paper tests. Efficiency or lack of efficiency in the basic facts of the 
fundamental processes of arithmetic may be readily discovered by 
standardized pencil and paper tests, but such tests have not proved 
entirely satisfactory in that they fail to measure or portray adequately 
the mental processes of the pupils. The desirability, accuracy, and 
objectivity of the mechanical device’ has been demonstrated in individual 
diagnosis; however, the mechanical device for group diagnosis has re- 
ceived little consideration from teachers of arithmetic or investigators 
in the field. 

In recent years teachers of arithmetic have given considerable atten- 
tion to the study of the mental activities involved in acquiring efficiency 
in the fundamental processes. There seems to be a very definite trend 
at the present toward devising methods of group diagnosis which not 
only measure efficiency accurately but also portray the mental processes 
of the pupils in number activity. Individual diagnosis of pupil ability 
in arithmetic is highly desirable, but it consumes more time than the 
busy classroom teacher may devote to this phase of teaching. If, how- 
ever, group diagnosis by mechanical methods provides accurate informa- 
tion concerning both pupil skill and mental processes, so that only those 
who need it most may be selected for individual diagnosis, the efficiency 
of instruction in arithmetic should be greatly enhanced. To learn whether 
or not a mechanical device may be used as a satisfactory tool for group 
diagnosis of efficiency in the fundamentals of arithmetic is thus as sig- 
nificant in this investigation as are the results of the diagnosis. 

The teaching of the fundamentals of arithmetic is relatively well 
standardized, yet studies of failures of pupils in the elementary school 
have shown that more pupils fail in arithmetic’ than in any other elemen- 


_ Eaton, Merrill T. ‘“‘The Value of the Dictaphone in Diagnosing Difficulties in Addi- 
tion.” In Twenty-fifth Annual Conference on Educational Measurements, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bulletin of the School of Education, Vol. XIV, No. 4, Bloomington, 1938. pp. 5-10. 

? Judd, Charles H Psychological Analysis of the Fundamentals of Arithmetic. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1927. 121 pp. 
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tary subject. Failures are not limited entirely to the low ability group, 
as many pupils who show satisfactory progress in their other subjects 
fail in arithmetic. The wide range of individual differences in arithmetic 
ability among elementary pupils seems to increase with maturity.’ The 
failure of the teacher to understand the mental processes of the pupils 
in their arithmetic activities must be responsible in part for this 
situation. 

A study by Buswell and John‘ of the types of errors made by 414 
elementary school pupils, grades 3 to 6, in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division reveals that lack of knowledge of the fundamental 
combinations is the major reason for inefficient performance. Numerous 
investigations of adult efficiency in the four fundamentals have also 
shown a woeful lack of knowledge of these combinations. 

Brueckner’ has indicated that inability to execute number combina- 
tions successfully results from the failure of the pupil to secure an 
adequate knowledge of the basic number facts during his elementary 
school period. Brueckner further emphasizes the fact that faulty habits 
of executing number combinations may keep a pupil’s level of efficiency 
considerably below his possible maximum level, even though pencil and 
paper test scores may indicate he is making satisfactory progress. Be- 
cause a pupil may be rewarded for correct answers, he is likely to be 
deceived into believing that the use of faulty habits is a satisfactory 
substitute for complete mastery of basic number combinations. 

The number and variety of bad habits which many pupils employ 
when attempting to do arithmetic work is further evidence of the in- 
adequacy of instruction in the basic number combinations. In the field 
of addition,’ for example, “dot adders,” “counters,” “toe tappers,” “lip 
adders,” and “vocal adders” may be found in numbers. Slow, inaccurate, 
and roundabout methods are equally numerous in subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division. The lack of uniformity in methods of teaching 
the basic number combinations further complicates instruction in arith- 
metic. Authors of books on methods of teaching arithmetic fail to agree 
on the procedures the pupil should employ and master in learning to 
add, subtract, multiply, and divide efficiently. 

The research literature dealing with various aspects of arithmetic 
is extensive. In 1925 Buswell and Judd’ published a summary of the 
educational investigations relating to arithmetic, which includes all the 
available investigations which the authors considered as research or 
critical discussions of some phase of arithmetic. Each year since 1925 
a supplement to the original bibliography has been published by Buswell 
in the Elementary School Journal. The supplements, as well as the 


* Smith, Henry Lester, and Eaton, Merrill T. “An Analysis of Efficiency in Addition.” 
In Proceedings of the Twenty-fourth Annual Conference on Educational Measurements, 
— we Bulletin of the School of Education, Vol. XIII, No. 4, Bloomington, 
937. pp. 52-78. 

*Buswell, G. T., and John, Lenore. “Diagnostic Studies in Arithmetic.” Supple- 
mentary Educational Monograph, No. 27, University of Chicago, 1926. pp. 136-9. 

5 Brueckner, L. J. Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching in Arithmetic, John C. Winston 
Co., Philadelphia, 1930. 

* Smith, Henry Lester, and Eaton, Merrill T. “An Analysis of Efficiency in Addition.” 
In Proceedings of the Twenty-fourth Annual Conference on Educational Measurements. 
Indiana University, Bulletin of the School of Education, Vol. XIII, No. 4, Bloomington, 
1937. pp. 52-78. 

_* Buswell, G. T., and Judd, C. H. Summary of Educational Investigations Relating to 
Arithmetic. University of Chicago Press, 1925. 212 p. 
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original publication, contain a critical discussion of many of the investi- 
gations in addition to the annotated bibliography. 

The Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education* consists of the report of the society’s Committee on Arith- 
metic. A bibliography of studies concerning arithmetic is included and 
several of the studies are analyzed and discussed. 

A survey of the research literature shows little uniformity in meth- 
ods of diagnosis in arithmetic, and the results of the diagnostic studies 
show considerable variation. The survey of the literature does, however, 
show that there has been little attempt at group diagnosis through the 
use of mechanical devices. 

In individual diagnosis, Eaton’ has employed the dictaphone in 
studying the adding efficiency of a number of elementary school pupils. 
Smith and Eaton” have also employed a mechanical device in the study 
of the relation of accuracy to speed in addition. Such mechanical devices 
as have been used in diagnostic studies have proved entirely satisfactory 
for individual study but consume too much time for the diagnosis of 
large groups of pupils. 

Although there is general agreement that the basic processes under- 
lying efficiency in arithmetic activities are inadequately learned, little 
if any attempt, except by pencil and paper tests, has been made to 
remedy this situation by objective and accurate group diagnosis. 

The investigation is divided into two parts: (1) group diagnosis, 
and (2) individual diagnosis. The experimental conditions for the group 
diagnosis are as follows: 


EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS FOR GROUP DIAGNOSIS 


Apparatus and materials.—The mechanical device selected for group 
diagnosis is the “number master’ shown in Figure 1. 

The number master is an electrical machine which automatically 
exposes number combinations in a fixed, predictable sequence. The 
machine is equipped with a timing motor and a reostat, so that the 
time of exposure of the number combinations may be adapted to the 
age, grade, and ability level of the subjects. Although the time of 
exposure may be short (3 seconds in this study) the machine is so 
constructed that there is sufficient time (5 seconds) between exposures 
to permit subjects to write down the answers. 

The over-all dimensions of the number master are 11”x18%4"x19\4”. 
The cartridges, the boxes containing the cards on which are printed 
the number combinations, are 4”x5"x16%%”. Cartridges are easily in- 
serted or removed, and the cards on which the number combinations 
are printed are marked so that neither the subjects nor the operator 
experiences any difficulty in following the sequence of problems. When 

$ Whipple, Guy Montrose, ed. The Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education. Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, Illinois, 1930. 749 pp. 

* Eaton, Merrill T. “The Value of the Dictaphone in Diagnosing Difficulties in Addi- 
tion.” In Twenty-fifth Annual Conference on Educational Measurements, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bulletin of the School of Education, Vol. XIV, No. 4, Bloomington, 1938. pp. 5-10. 
” Smith, Henry Lester, and Eaton, Merrill T. “The Relation of Accuracy to Speed in 


Addition.” In Two Studies in Education, Indiana University, Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Vol. XIV, No. 1, Bloomington, 1938 pp. 5-23. 
“The number master is manufactured by the Educational Devices, Inc., Greencastle, 


Indiana. Information concerning the machine may be obtained by writing John B. Boyd, 
210 Hilldale Avenue, Greencastle, Indiana. 
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Fig. 1. The Number Master. 


the machine is in operation, the cartridge turns end to end. The cards 
are on both sides, so that with each turn of the cartridge a new com- 
bination appears. For each of the four basic operations—addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division—there are two cartridges with 50 
exposures (number combinations) in each cartridge. Thus the number 
combinations in each of these four operations are divided into two tests 
and designated as Group 1 and Group 2 (G1 and G2). As there are 
only 90 basic division facts, the five most difficult combinations in each 
division group were repeated in order to maintain 50 exposures in each 
cartridge. The number combinations were arranged in each cartridge 
in what was considered to be the order of difficulty; that is, from the 
least to the most difficult. 

Several different methods have been devised to determine the diffi- 
culty of the number combinations. One method, which has been used 
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extensively, attempts to determine the difficulty of the various com- 
binations on the basis of the number of times the combination is incor- 
rectly solved. Phelps” used this method in analyzing the test results of 
230 eighth grade children. He found that, in general, there was a regular 
increase in the number of errors as the combinations increased in size. 
Certain combinations not included in the larger digits were so frequently 
missed that they were designated as “type errors.” Phelps arranged an 
order of difficulty for these combinations. 

The most extensive investigation to determine the difficulty of com- 
binations by using the frequency of errors as a criterion has been made 
by Clapp.” Clapp’s subjects were 7,000 pupils from grades 4 to 8 inclu- 
sive. From this investigation he organized the combinations in the order 
of difficulty for each grade and for the five grades combined. For the 
five grades combined, Clapp found that 8+5 was the most difficult and 
7+ 9 was second in difficulty. 

Another method that has been used to determine the relative diffi- 
culty of addition combinations is to measure the time required to give 
the sum of each combination. The argument in favor of this method 
is that, although counting may be resorted to in order to get a correct 
response, counting will increase the reaction time and will thereby show 
that the combination could not be readily given. Thus, the reaction 
timing method is more analytic than the “number of errors” method of 
scoring. In examining the results of Heilman and Shultis* and Smith,” 
who used the reaction time method, it is interesting to note that all ex- 
cept three of the combinations in the most difficult third found by the 
reaction method likewise appear in the most difficult third of Clapp’s list. 

A third method of determining the difficulty of combinations in- 
volves a study of the time required to learn. A fourth method involves 
the measurement of the degree of retention of the combinations after 
a period of nonuse. Holloway” has reported a study by the latter 
method. The use of these methods involves considerable difficulty in 
providing adequate control and therefore the results obtained through 
their use are open to question. 

Browne” illustrates a fifth method in which the degree of difficulty 
of the combinations is determined by the introspective reports of the 
pupils. Browne centers his investigation on the combinations which his 
subjects reported to be most difficult, rather than on all the combinations. 

The number combinations in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division and the order in which these combinations were presented 
by the number master are shown in Figure 2. 





12 Phelps, C. L. “A Study of Errors in Tests of Adding Ability.”” Elementary School 
Teacher 14:29-39, September, 1913. 

Clapp, Frank L. The Number Combinations: Their Relative Difficulty and the Fre- 
quency of Their Appearance in Text-Books. University of Wisconsin, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Bulletins No. 1 and 2, Madison, 1924. 20 and 126 pp. 

4 Heilman, J. D., and Shultis, Frank W. A Study in Addition. Colorado State Teach- 
ers College, Research Bulletin No. 1, Greeley, 1916. 16 pp. 

Smith, Nila B. “An Investigation of the Uses of Arithmetic in the Out-of-School 
Life of First Grade Children.” Elementary School Journal 24:621-6, April, 1924. 

%* Holloway, Harry Vance. An Experimental Study to Determine the Relative Diffi- 
culty of the Elementary Number Combinations in Addition and Multiplication. University 
of Pennsylvania, Doctor’s Thesis, Philadelphia, 1914. 102 pp. 

™ Browne, Charles E. ‘The Psychology of the Simple Arithmetical Processes: A Study 


of Certain Habits of Attention and Association.” American Journal of Psychology 18 :1-37, 
January, 1906. 
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Procedure.—In order not to interfere with the regular classwork of 
the children, the principal’ of Hunter School placed a small but well- 
lighted room at the disposal of the experimenter. Because of the size 
of the room it was necessary to test the pupils in groups of 10. The 
number master was placed on a table of sufficient height so that, as the 
number combination cards appeared, they could be seen easily by each 
subject. Careful instructions were given to subjects concerning what 
they were expected to do and how they were to proceed. The machine 
was run briefly before each group so that the children understood its 
operation and knew the amount of time of each exposure and the length 
of the period they would have for recording their answers. Each subject 
was then given a printed “reaction form’” on which to record his an- 
swers. A sample of the reaction form is shown in Figure 3. 
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Fig. 3. Reaction Form. 


The subjects were instructed to leave a blank space after the num- 
ber of each problem for which they did not know the answer. As shown 
in Figure 8, the reaction form is organized to facilitate rapid and 
accurate scoring. When the right-hand edge of the sheet is folded over, 
the correct answer appears exactly opposite the pupil’s answer. 

In scoring the reaction forms, omission of an answer was scored 
as an incorrect answer. Since the subject had been instructed to answer 
all problems, it was assumed that an omission indicated that he did not 


3 Mr, Frederick Guy Neel, Principal, Hunter School, Bloomington, Indiana. 
._ The reaction forms are printed and distributed by the Educational Devices, Inc., 
Greencastle, Indiana. 
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know the correct solution. The order of presentation of problems was 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. Short rest periods 
were given at the end of each 50 problems while the experimenter 
changed cartridges and collected the reaction forms. Pupils were tested 
on only one series (100 problems) of basic facts on any one day. 





Subjects.—The subjects for this study were an unselected group of 
77 fourth grade pupils. The subject group consisted of all the pupils 
enrolled in grades 4A and 4B at the Hunter School, Bloomington, Indiana, 
including 40 girls and 37 boys ranging in age from 9 to 11 years. 


RESULTS OF GROUP DIAGNOSIS 


Individual scores.—Table I gives the number of combinations in the 
two groups of 50 combinations in addition, in subtraction, in multiplica- 
tion, and in division that were solved correctly by each of the 77 subjects. 
In the first column, headed G1 under each fundamental process, are the 
scores for the first 50 combinations. 


TABLEL. SCORES MADE BY 77 FOURTH GRADE PUPILS ON THE 109 BASIC FACTS OF ADDITION 
SUBTRACTION, MULTIPLICATION, AND DIVISION 


Addition Subtraction Multiplication Division 
SUBJECT = 
G1 | G2 1 G1 | G2 T G1 | G2 T | Gi G2 1 
1 50 50 | 100 49 42 91 49 47 96 40 46 86 
2 42 35 77 31 6 37 46 32 78 36 28 64 
3 49 47 96 50 47 97 46 | 37 83 50 47 97 
4 39 47 S6 50 17 | 67 48 | 34 82 | 33 28 61 
5 50 50 | 100 50 48 Qs 50 47 | 97 50 46 96 
6 50 50 100 50 48 98 | 47 | 27 | 74 36 | 38 74 
7 47 32 79 45 8 53 | 29 1 | 30 12 10 22 
8 50 49 99 50 47 97 | 50 | 50 | 100 | 45 39 s4 
9 50 45 95 49 27 76 | 37 12 49 | 19 24 43 
10 49 50 99 $7 38 85 50 43 93 | 45 | 44 89 
11 50 49 99 50 46 96 46 41 | 87 35 46 81 
12 50 39 89 47 24 71 45 32 | 77 44 47 91 
13 50 47 97 50 50 | 100 50 | 46 96 45 41 86 
14 50 42 92 50 37 87 | 49 42 | 91 | 37 | 41 78 
15 42 38 80 42 41 83 | 44 28 | 72 | 50 | 41 91 
| | 
1¢ 50 47 97 48 22 70 46 | 15 | 61 | 31 | 38 69 
17 42 9 | 51 4 4 g | 28 2 | 30 1 3 { 
18 50 44 94 47 28 75 | 49 39 88 41 22 63 
19 48 48 96 41 5 | 86 49 42 91 45 41 86 
20 49 50 99 90 50 100 50 48 98 41 45 SO 
| 
21 50 43 93 50 42 92 50 42 | 92 49 33 82 
22 50 47 97 50 38 88 48 38 86 41 34 75 
23 50 47 97 50 50 | 100 50 49 | 99 | 50 50 | 100 
24 50 49 99 50 48 98 47 | 45 92 49 50 99 
25 49 45 94 50 32 82 49 43 92 50 46 96 
| | 
26 50 39 | 89 | «50 37 87 | 49 | 8 | 57 48 | 34 | 82 
27 46 48 94 50 30 80 44 18 62 35 11 46 
28 42 49 91 42 49 91 50 47 97 50 48 98 
29 49 45 94 50 | 48 98 49 49 98 50 48 98 
30 49 | 49 | 98 | 44 | 47 91 49 49 | 98 | 40 | 43 | 83 
31 so | 47 | 97 | 50 | 46 | 96 | 50 | 46 | 96 | 48 | 48 | 96 
32 49 42 91 49 5 54 43 18 61 40 9 49 
33 50 45 95 42 26 68 50 49 99 44 43 87 
34 49 47 | 96 43 | 47 90 | 48 36 | 84 | 47 35 82 
35 36 33 69 36 5 41 | 18 | O | is | 8 3 11 
} 
36 47 47 94 39 43 82 50 | 45 | 95 47 | 37 84 
37 50 47 97 50 49 99 46 | 36 | §2 47 50 97 
38 41 45 86 41 47 88 47 | 23 | 70 38 | 30 68 
39 50 45 95 50 49 99 50 49 99 46 41 87 
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Addition 


rABLE I 


Continued 


Subtraction 


Multiplication | 


Division 


SUBJECT 

G1 | G2 I G1 | G2 T | Gi; G2| T | Gt | G2 I 
41 48 42 | 90 | 31 | 26 | 57 44 21 65 21 | 0 21 
42 50 45 | 95 50 | 41 | 91 47 34 81 43 50 93 
43 49 26 75 48 | 18 66 | 33 20 | 53 | 20 13 | 33 
44 9 | 49 | 98 | 50 | 50 | 100 | 49 | 46 | 95 | 47 | 48 | 95 
45 50 44 94 50 | 50 | 100 | 50 | 12 62 | 48 49 | 97 
46 50 37 | 87 39 | 18 | 57 43 | 8 51 31 | 17 48 
47 50 | 46 | 96 | 50 | 50 | 100 | 50 | 49 | 99 | 50 | 47 | 97 
48 48 45 93 50 33 83 42 3 45 | 18 12 30 
49 47 | 33 | 80 | 44 | 29 | 73 | 38 | 19 | 57 | 32 | 14 46 
50 50 46 9 | 50 42 92 49 | 26 75 45 | 33 | 78 
51 15 17 32 45 44 | 99 47 47 94 26 42 68 
52 42 46 88 32 | «16 48 27 15 42 17 29 46 
53 199 | 50 99 50 21 71 49 12 61 | 22 | 23 15 
54 50 47 97 50 38 &8 0 49 99 | 40 39 79 
55 49 | 43 | 92 | 48 | 12 | 6 | 46 | 24 | 70 | 39 | 30 | 69 
56 50 48 98 50 | 26 | 76 45 34 79 | 34 32 | 66 
57 50 | 46 96 50 | 42 | 92 49 43 92 | 49 | 42 | 91 
58 50 99 | 99 | 50 | 47 97 499 | 49 | 98 | 50 | 49 | 99 
59 49 | 46 | 95 | 49 | 45 | 94 | 46 | 31 | 77 | 43 | 37 | 80 
60 50 | 50 | 100 50 43 | 93 | 50 49 99 | 49 | 44 | 93 
61 50 48 98 40 25 65 0 48 98 21 12 33 
62 50 50 100 50 | 50 100 49 49 98 50 50 | 100 
63 50 47 97 50 42 92 50 38 88 | 36 30 66 
64 50 47 97 | 50 37 S7 } 50 49 99 | #46 47 93 
65 50 45 95 36 34 70 46 49 95 | 39 30 | 69 
6 47 44 91 | 50 24 74 3 | 33 76 10 21 31 
67 50 48 98 50 0 100 48 49 97 | 50 50 100 
68 49 49 98 42 45 87 46 49 95 | 45 38 83 
69 50 15 95 50 29 79 44 29 73 | 27 26 53 
70 50 48 98 | 42 48 90 50 49 99 49 49 | 98 

| | 

71 50 48 98 50 43 93 48 | 48 96 49 42 91 
72 50 19 99 50 18 | 98 146 | 36 82 47 40 | 87 
73 50 46 96 50 41 91 46 34 80 45 41 86 
74 50 48 98 44 3 75 50 34 84 | 34 32 66 
75 50 47 97 | 50 44 94 14 24 68 | 32 39 | 71 
76 38 50 88 50 | 44 94 16 25 71 41 29 70 
77 44 48 92 50 46 96 46 34 80 50 46 96 
Average, 48 44 92 46 37 83 47 34 81 | 39 35 74 


The range in scores in addition is from 15 to 50 for the first group 
and from 9 to 50 for the second group. For the first 50 combinations 
the highest score was approximately 3% times as high as the lowest, 
while in the second group the highest score was approximately 5% 


TABLE II. RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE AVERAGE SCORES MADI 
ON THE FIRST AND SECOND LISTS OF 50 COMBINATIONS 
Addition Subtraction Multiplication Division 
Gl G2 Gl G2 Gl G2 Gl G2 
5. D 4.50 6.15 7.25 11.65 5.45 13.70 10.96 13.20 
8. D. Average 51 70 83 1.33 62 1.56 | 1.25 1.51 
Average 48.00 44.00 46.00 37.00 47.00 34.00 39.00 35.00 
Difference 4 9 13 4 
8. D. Difference 87 1.57 1.68 1.96 
Difference 4.60 5.73 7.74 | 2.55 


8. D. Difference 
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times as great as the lowest. The range of scores in the second group 
of problems indicates that the subjects did not know the combinations 
of G2 as well as they did those of G1. This contention is substantiated 
when the average scores are considered, for the average scores for 
G1 and G2 in addition were 48 and 44, respectively, a difference of 4. 
This difference is a statistically reliable difference (Table II). 

The range of scores for both the first and second series of prob- 
lems in subtraction was 4 to 50, the highest score being 122 times as 
great as the lowest. This is a much wider range of scores than was 
found in the addition problems. The fact that the range of scores was 
the same for the two groups of subtraction combinations does not 
indicate, however, that they were of equal difficulty to the subjects, 
for the average score for Gl was 46 and for G2 it was 37. This differ- 
ence of 9 between the two averages is a statistically reliable difference 
(Table II). 

The range of scores for the first 50 problems in multiplication was 
18 to 50, and for the second series it was 0 to 50. The average score for 
G1 was 47 and for G2 it was 34, a difference of 13. The difference be- 
tween the two averages is statistically reliable (Table II). This fact 
shows that in multiplication, as in subtraction and addition, the problems 
of G2 were not as well known as were the combinations of G1. 

The range of scores in division was larger than that in the other 
fundamental processes; for Gl the range was 1 to 50 and for G2, 0 to 50. 
The difference between the averages (G1, 39, and G2, 35) for the two 
series was 4, which, although possessing high reliability (Table II), is 
not completely reliable. The reliability, however, is sufficiently high to 
indicate that the subjects found the second series of problems in division 
more difficult than the first. 

In each of the four types of problems there was greater variability 
of scores in the second series of problems than in the first series, as 
is shown by comparing the standard deviation (Table II). In each 
case the S.D.’s were higher for the second group of problems than for 
the first. 

Further evidence of the greater difficulty of the second series of 
problems may be obtained by examining the distribution of scores in 
Table IIT. 


TABLE Ill. DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES OF THE 77 SUBJECTS IN EACH OF THE FOUR 
FUNDAMENTALS 


Addition Subtraction Multiplication Division 
™ RE = 

Gl G2 Gl G2 Gl } G2 Gl G2 
41-50 73 66 6S 45 70 35 43 36 
31-40 3 S 10 3 17 21 16 
21-30 0 1 0 12 3 10 5 14 
11-20 1 1 0 5 1 q 5 6 
0-10 0 1 1 5 0 6 3 5 


On G1 in addition, 73 of the 77 subjects made a score of 41-50, 
while only 66 subjects ranked as high on G2. In subtraction there were 
68 subjects who made a score of 41 or better on G1, but on G2 the num- 
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ber making similar scores had dropped to 45. In multiplication there 
were exactly twice as many subjects making scores from 41 to 50 on 
G1 (70) as there were on G2 (35). On G1 in division, 43 pupils made 
scores of 41 to 50 while on G2 only 36 made such scores. 

From the comparison of the S.D.’s, the range of scores, the distribu- 
tion of scores, and the differences between the averages of the first 
and second groups of problems, it is clearly shown that for the subjects 
in this investigation the combinations of the G2 problems have not been 
mastered to the same degree of efficiency as have those problems of 
the G1 series. 

Because of the relatively narrow range of scores in the G1 basic 
facts of addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, correlations 
were not computed. However, an examination of the individual scores 
shows a high constancy of performance between the Gl and G2 series 
of problems; that is, in most cases the pupil scoring high on the Gl 
problems also did well on the G2 problems although his score on these 
was usually somewhat lower than on the G1 problems. 


Total scores.—The total scores made by each subject on Gl and G2 
for each of the four types of problems are given in Table I. The range 
of total scores for addition was from 32 to 100; for subtraction, from 
8 to 100; for multiplication, from 18 to 100; and for division, from 4 to 
100. The greatest range of scores is found in division and subtraction, 
with a smaller range in multiplication and a relatively narrow range 
in addition. 

A comparison of the distribution of the total scores given in Table 
IV is interesting. In addition, 61 of the 77 pupils made a score of 91 to 
100 and only one made less than 41. In subtraction, 37 pupils made a 
score of more than 91, which was only slightly more than half as many 
as scored 91 or above in addition. The distribution of scores in multi- 
plication was similar to that of subtraction. Of the 77 pupils, 34 made 
scores above 91, while 10 pupils made scores below 60. The widest 
distribution of scores was found in division, for only 24 of the 77 pupils 
made scores above 91, while 15 pupils made scores of 50 or less. 

TABLE IV. DISTRIBUTION OF TOTAL SCORES OF THE 77 SUBJECTS 


RANGE Addition Subtraction Multiplication Division 
91-100 #1 37 34 24 
81-90 8 15 11 17 
71-80 5 10 13 7 
61-70 1 ( 4 13 
1-60) 1 5 t 1 
41-50 0 2 3 7 
31-40 l 1 2 3 
21-30 0 0 0 3 
11-20 0 0 1 1 
0-10 0 1 0 1 


A study of the distribution of scores indicates that the basic facts 
of addition were better known than were those of subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division. This contention is substantiated when the relia- 
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bilities of the differences between averages of the total scores are 
compared. These data are given in Table V. The total average score 
for addition was 92 and for subtraction 83. This difference of 9 is a 
statistically reliable difference. It is interesting to note that the total 
average scores for subtraction (83) and multiplication (81) were approxi- 
mately the same. As is shown in Table V, the difference of only 2 
between the two averages has a reliability of only slightly greater than 
chance. There is a rather wide difference (7) between the average scores 
of multiplication and division. The difference, while not entirely statis- 
tically reliable, is sufficiently high to indicate that the basic facts of 
division were not known as well as those of multiplication. 


TABLE V. RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE AVERAGES OF TOTAL SCORES 


Addition Subtraction Multiplication Division 
s.D 6.10 16.15 18.68 22.00 
8. D. Average 70 1.84 2.13 2.51 
Average 92.00 83.00 81.00 74.00 
Difference 9.00 2.00 7.00 
8. D. Difference 1.97 2.82 3.29 
Difference 4.62 71 216 
S. D. Difference 
Multiplication Addition Division Subtraction 
8. D 18 68 6.10 22.00 16.15 
S. D. Average 2.13 70 2.51 1.84 
Average 81.00 92.00 74.00 83.00 
Difference 11.00 18.00 9.00 
8. D. Difference 2.24 2.61 3.11 
Difference 4 91 6.90 2 99 
8. D. Difference 


There is a statistically reliable difference between the average scores 
of addition and multiplication (11) and also between the average scores 
of addition and division (18). The difference of 9 between the average 
scores for subtraction and division possesses high statistical reliability, 
although it is not entirely reliable. In examining the variability of the 
scores, the §.D. for addition is 6.10, while for subtraction it is 16.15. 
The S.D. for multiplication, 18.68, is not greatly different from that for 
subtraction, but the S.D. of 22 for division indicates an increase in the 
variability of the scores. 

The superiority of the pupil’s performance in addition as compared 
with subtraction, multiplication, and division may be seen by examining 
Figure 4. There is a gradual decline in efficiency from addition through 
division, with the major drops coming between addition and subtraction, 
and multiplication and division, with only a slight difference between 
subtraction and multiplication. 

The total scores in addition were arranged in order from highest 
to lowest, and then these 77 scores were divided into four groups. There 
were 19 subjects in each of the first three quartiles and 20 in the fourth. 
Addition scores were selected as a basis for the group division because 
the group as a whole was more efficient in the basic addition facts than 
in the other fundamental processes. The scores in addition, subtraction, 
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Fig. 4. Total Average Scores Made in Addition. Subtraction, 
Multiplication, and Division. 


TABLE VI. DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES IN QUARTILES BASED ON EFFICIENCY IN ADDITION 


SUBJECT Addition Subtraction Multiplication Division Average 
First QUARTILE 
1 100 91 96 86 93 25 
5 100 QS 97 96 97.75 
6 100 9s 74 74 86.50 
60 100 93 99 93 96.25 
62 100 100 9s 100 99 50 
g 99 97 100 S4 95.00 
10 99 85 93 s9 91.50 
11 99 OF 87 81 90.75 
2 99 100 9s S6 95.75 
24 ag OS 92 99 97.00 
53 99 71 61 45 69 00 
5S 99 97 Qs 99 QS 95 
72 99 QS S2 87 91.50 
0 Qs 91 ON 83 92 50 
44 Qs 100 95 95 97.00 
5¢ OX 76 79 66 79.75 
5 61 QS 65 9S 33 73.50 
67 9S 100 97 100 98 75 
S 6S 9s 87 95 83 90.75 
e \ QS 95 ¢ 3 i 7 
vera ze ys 95 v1 63 91.42 83.11 91.17 
’ E QuARTH 
e 70 Ox 9) 99 9X 96 25 
71 Qs 93 96 91 94.50 
. 74 QS 75 4 66 80.75 
. 13 97 100 96 86 94.75 
If 97 70 61 69 74.25 
e 
22 97 SS 86 75 86.50 
23 97 100 99 100 99.00 
d $1 a7 96 On 96 96 25 
x7 97 99 82 97 93.75 
g 54 97 SS 99 79 90 75 
h 63 97 92 88 66 85.75 
4 97 87 99 93 94.00 
ny 75 97 94 6S 71 82.50 
n 3 OF 97 83 97 93.25 
19 96 86 91 86 89 75 
$4 96 9) S4 g2 &8 00 
st $7 96 100 99 97 98 00 
re 59 94 92 75 78 85.25 
57 oH 92 92 91 92.75 
h. 
Avera % 96 84 91.00 S626 85 16 89 89 
se 
in 
n, 
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TABLE VI. 
SU BJF Ad tra t Mul ication Divisi Average 
THirp QUARTILE 
ur 9] x0 Nt NS 25 
Q 95 76 19 $3 65.75 
; 95 iS 99 87 87.25 
y 95 99 a9 7 95 00 
4? oF 91 1 93 90.00 
59 95 4 77 SO 86.50 
iS 05 70 95 69 82 25 
“9 O5 79 73 53 75.00 
s 94 75 SS 63 80.00 
25 “4 s2 92 Ot 91.00 
27 { SO 62 46 70.50 
9 O4 Qs ON QS 97 00 
st a4 x2 95 S4 SS.75 
45 “4 100 62 o7 SS 25 
a | ) Q? 92 x? 89 75 
i) i) 94 73 65 81.25 
4s 9 s 45 0 62.75 
14 92 S7 91 7s 87.00 
4 Q? 60 70 69 72.75 
\veraue 411 S426 80.00 74.00 83.11 
FournTH QUARTILE 
77 2 % 0 an 91 00 
Ds )] 91 97 Qs 94.25 
32 91 4 61 49 63.75 
iH 91 74 76 41 6S 00 
41 ") 57 65 21 5S 25 
12 x9 71 77 91 82.00 
2th sy 7 57 S2 78.75 
52 SS $8 12 45 56 00 
7H SS Q4 71 70 SO. 75 
4 S 7 1 4S 0 75 
; 67 82 él 74.00 
s XS 70 iS 7s 00 
15 0 3 72 91 S1 50 
44 ‘) 73 57 Th (400 
7 it) 53 30 99 465.00 
2 77 7 7s (id (4.00 
; ) ‘it 53 3 56.75 
’ Hy 41 1s 11 4.75 
l | S 30 } 23 .25 
51 32 99 4 6S 73.25 
Ave 80.55 67 20 63.05 55.00 66.15 


multiplication, and division for each of the four groups are given in 
Table VI. These data have been plotted in Figure 5. The trend of the 
data may be readily seen by examining the bars for each quartile in 
this figure. 

For the first quartile the scores in addition exceeded those in sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division. There was little difference in 
group efficiency in subtraction and multiplication, but in division there 
was a considerable drop in efficiency. The trend of these data is quite 
similar to the trend of the data for the whole group. In the second 
quartile, the drop in efficiency between addition and subtraction and 
between multiplication and division is less than it was for the first 
quartile, but the difference in scores between subtraction and multiplica- 
tion is greater. The difference in scores from addition to division shows 
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a uniform and constant drop. In the third quartile, the difference in 
scores in the basic number facts of the fundamental processes is rela- 
tively uniform, but the loss in efficiency from addition through the other 
three fundamental processes is greater than that for the pupils in the 
second quartile. 

In general the differences in the fourth quartile between the scores 
for addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division are greater than 
those found in either the first, second, or third quartiles. In the second, 
third, and fourth quartiles, the differences in scores between addition 
and subtraction are greater than between subtraction and multiplication 
or between multiplication and division. In the first quartile, however, 
the largest drop in efficiency is between multiplication and division. 
These data indicate that, when scores are compared on the basis of effi- 
ciency in the basic number facts of addition, efficiency in addition will 
be superior to that of the other fundamental processes. Figure 5 also 
shows that the less efficient the subjects are in addition, the less able 
they are to execute the basic number facts in the other three processes. 

The total average scores for each quartile are given in Table VI. 
These total average scores represent the efficiency of the group in the 
basic number facts of the four fundamental processes. A comparison 
of these scores shows that the efficiency of the first quartile (91.17) was 
only 1.28 greater than that of the second quartile (88.89), a dif- 
ference which has little statistical reliability (Table VII). However, 
the difference of 6.78 between the total average scores of the second 
and third quartiles possesses high statistical reliability, and the differ- 
ence of 16.96 between the third and fourth quartiles is a statistically 
reliable difference. 
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Fig. 5. Distribution of Scores in the Four Quartiles 
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TABLE VII. RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE AVERAGE SCORES FOR EACH 
QUARTILE 


First Second Third Fourth 
Quartile Quartile Quartile Quartile 
8. D. 9.35 7.35 9 95 17.35 
8. D. Average 2.14 1.68 2.28 3.88 
Average 91.17 89 89 83.11 66.15 
Difference 1.28 6.78 16.96 
8. D. Difference 2.72 2.83 4.50 
_ Difference 47 2 39 3.77 
5. D. Difference 
Third First Fourth Second 
Quartile Quartile Quartile Quartile 
8.D 9.95 9.35 17.35 7.35 
S. D. Average 2.28 2.14 3.88 1.68 
Average 83.11 91.17 66.15 | 89.89 
Difference 8.06 25.02 23.74 
8. D. Difference 3.13 4.43 4.23 
_ Difference ’ 2.57 564 5.61 


8. D. Difference 


The variability of the scores as measured by the S.D. is approxi- 
mately the same for the first and third quartiles (Table VII) when 
the four fundamental processes are considered. The least variability 
is found in the second quartile and the greatest in the fourth. The 
first two quartiles are approximately equal in efficiency. The efficiency 
of the third quartile is less than that of the first and second, and that 
of the fourth quartile is definitely inferior to that of the other three. 
From these results it is again apparent that, as a group, those students 
who are efficient in addition are also efficient in subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division, but to a lesser extent. 


Difficulty of combinations.—The basic number facts of the funda- 
mental processes were presented in the order of difficulty determined 
by previous studies. A study of the number of times each combina- 
tion was incorrectly solved by the 77 fourth grade pupils shows con- 
siderable deviation from the order of presentation. The combinations 
are arranged from those which were easiest, according to the results 
of this study, to those which were most difficult. In Table VIII the num- 
ber at the left of the combination represents the order in which the 50 
addition problems in G1 were presented and the number at the right 
shows how often each combination was missed by the 77 subjects. 


The range of the frequency of the incorrect solutions for the first 
series of 50 addition combinations is from 0 to 9. The combination 0+0, 
which was the second problem presented to the group, was the only 
combination which all of the 77 pupils solved correctly. Therefore it 
ranks first in order of difficulty. The most difficult combinations were 
39 (1+0) and 50 (0+1), each of which was missed 9 times. Com- 
bination 21 (5+0) is an example of a combination that was missed less 








n- 
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frequently than its position in the order of presentation indicated, and 
combination 10 (4+4) is one that was incorrectly solved more fre- 
quently than supposedly harder combinations. 


TABLE VIII. DIFFICULTY OF THE ADDITION COMBINATIONS OF GROUP 1 AS DETERMINED 
BY THE NUMBER OF TIMES THE COMBINATIONS WERE INCORRECTLY SOLVED 


Problem Times Problem Times Problem | Times 
Number Problem | Missed Number Problem | Missed Number Problem | Missed 

2 0 0 13 1 3 34 9 5 
0 } 4 

1 1 1 17 7 3 42 2 5 
1 7 ) 

21 > 5 1 20 3 3 43 6 5 
0 1 2 

} 2 4 23 4 3 44 2 5 
2 1 3 

) 2 2 24 1 5 10 4 ( 
1 2 4 

6 
14 2 2 28 6 3 27 4 
0 6 5 

lt S 2 ( 2 3 45 7 6 
S 4 0 

19 ) 2 41 4 3 47 9 6 
1 3 0 

2 3 2 6 6 4 30 7 
0 1 3 

25 3 2 7 1 4 38 4 7 
2 ) 0 

2¢ 7 2 15 1 4 40 6 7 
1 6 4 

29 ° 6 2 18 9 4 46 9 7 
0 1 2 

1 1 2 2 5 4 48 0 8 
9 4 4 

) 7 2 37 2 4 49 0 8 
2 8 3 

4 5 3 8 1 ) 39 1 4 
) S 0 

Il 1 3 i) 8 5 0) 0 9 
2 1 1 
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rABLE IX. DIFFICULTY OF THE ADDITION COMBINATIONS OF GROUP 2 AS DETERMINED 
BY THE NUMBER OF TIMES THE COMBINATIONS WERE INCORRECTLY SOLVED 


Problem Times Problem Times Problem Times 
Number Problem | Missed Number Problem | Missed Number Problem | Missed 
4 Ss ] 1 3 5 ll 5 10 
0 4 6 
5 5 3 33 ) 5 34 6 10 
) 9 
6 2 3 9 2 6 38 5 10 
9 6 7 
26 + 3 14 0 6 37 ) 11 
8 4 4 
97 ti 3 17 4 6 42 4 11 
3 6 9 
1 0 4 18 4 6 43 5 11 
7 2 S 
2 0 4 28 4 6 30 7 12 
2 7 5 
3 0 4 22 7 7 44 6 12 
5 3 8 
15 2 4 23 3 7 48 5 13 
7 7 ° 
16 0 4 4 3 7 40 6 14 
6 5 7 
19 } 4 5 8 7 41 9 14 
8 4 6 
| 4 4 29 i) 7 45 7 16 
8 5 5 
2 3 4 9 S 7 46 S 17 
y 7 6 
7 0 5 12 7 8 47 8 1S 
8 4 5 
8 s 5 3f 8 S 49 9 21 
3 4 7 
1 S 5 35 7 4 00) 7 7 
2 6 y 
20 3 5 10 6 10 
b 5 


The problems containing zero added to a digit were those missed 
most frequently in the Gl addition basic facts. The larger digit com- 
binations were missed most frequently in the G2 problems. A study 
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of the times that certain of the addition combinations were missed 
presents some interesting data. For example, problem 29 (9+5) was 
" 


missed 7 times, while combination 48 (5+9) was missed 13 times 
(Table IX). It seems unreasonable to conclude that 9+5 is an easier 


rABLE X. DIFFICULTY OF THE SUBTRACTION COMBINATIONS OF GROUP 1 AS DETERMINED 
BY THE NUMBER OF TIMES THE COMBINATIONS WERE INCORRECTLY SOLVED 


Problem Problem Times Problem Problem | Times Problem Problem | Times 
Number Missed Number Missed Number Missed 

1 0 0 30 { 3 29 8 s 
0 3 8 

11 2 1 $2 10 } 4 S s 
1 s 6 

2 1 i) ) 4 49) 6 s 
1 1 2 

14 } 1 ¢ 7 { 48 10 8 
1 l 9 

2 , | 27 6 4 49 7 S 
l 3 

24 10 1 2 5 } 5 7 9 
5 9 > 

7 } 2 l 6 5 ti) 10 9 

1 S 2 t 1 6 41 5 14 
| 1 0 

1) 7 2 ( 6 44 8 14 
( 4 0 

21 S 2 s7 7 t 35 q 15 
7 5 0 

29 ) 2 38 12 ( 43 5 15 
8 6 0 

29 t 2 10 2 7 15 1 15 
5 2 0 

2 S 2 2 } S 4 7 15 
4 3 0 

( 4 1 Ss 50 10 15 
2 i 7 

1 5 8 5 S 47 4 16 
t ) 0 

15 9 3 17 9 8 39 6 17 
1 9 0 

19 10 IS 6 8 
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TABLE XI. DIFFICULTY OF THE SUBTRACTION COMBINATIONS OF GROUP 2 AS DETERMINED 
BY THE NUMBER OF TIMES THE COMBINATIONS WERE INCORRECTLY SOLVED 


Problem Problem | Times Problem Problem Times Problem Problem Times 
Number Missed Number -Missed Number Missed 
2 10 8 20 11 16 35 14 24 
4 6 5 
t y S 28 13 16 46} 17 4 
) 7 8 
1 9 9 1 18 16 33 11 27 
0 Q ~ 
7 7 i) 22 11 17 44 15 7 
‘ ) 8 
} 10 11 2 4 17 45 14 27 
J ( 6 
4 11 11 0 13 17 4 13 8 
? f Q 
5 9 11 lt 9 IS 9 15 9 
2 9 
8 9 11 24 12 1s 43 17 9 
7 5 9 
10 4 ll 29 12 19 47 14 29 
4 7 y 
2t 16 11 2 12 19 7 13 0 
11 s 12 11 0 42 13 l 
2 4 5 
9 7 13 Is 2 1 4s 16 ‘1 
2 9 7 
14 S 13 19 12 1 41 15 2 
) 8 > 
13 14 14 l 8 22 10 ) i 
27 11 14 ( 14 22 49 16 7 
7 8 i) 
12 11 15 8 11 22 50 13 9 
2 3 4 
15 10 15 1 12 4 
t 4 


combination than 5+9. Since similar results were found with other 
combinations, it is assumed that the pupils had had more experience 
with certain combinations when listed one way than when listed the 
other. 





e 
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The number of times each combination in the second series of addi- 
tion problems was incorrectly solved is given in Table IX. The range 
of frequencies of the incorrect solutions is from 3 to 27. In G2, as in 
G1, some of the combinations were out of their order of difficulty for the 


TABLE XII. DIFFICULTY OF THE MULTIPLICATION COMBINATIONS OF GROUP 1 AS DETET- 
MINED BY THE NUMBER OF TIMES THE COMBINATIONS WERE INCORRECTLY SOLVED 


Problem Problem | Times Problem Problem | Times Problem Problem | Times 
Number Missed Number Missed Number | | Missed 
1 1 0 7 7 2 38 4 6 
6 1 3 
) 0 0 Q 4 2 43 5 6 
0 1 4 
( 1 0 29 2 2 36 3 7 
) ) 4 
Ss 1 0 25 2 2 30 4 Ss 
i) 6 5 
il 1 0 26 2 2 44 5 S 
5 7 5 
l4 1 0 27 9 2 37 3 10 
7 2 3 
16 1 0 12 5 3 45 4 10 
g 2 4 
IS 1 0 22 8 3 19 5 10 
2 2 6 
10 5 1 4 6 3 40 3 11 
1 2 7 
13 1 l 28 2 3 47 6 14 
3 3 3 
15 2 1 9 3 3 41 4 18 
1 2 6 
17 2 1 21 7 t is 1 0 
2 2 1 
19 9 1 1 1 1 39 0 23 
1 2 5 
23 2 1 32 3 { 46 0 26 
) 5 2 ] 
2 6 2 35 2 4 50 0 30 
1 4 s 
3 3 2 3 2 5 42 0 31 
1 8 q 
4 8 2 34 5 6 
1 3 
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pupils studied in this investigation. In relation to the number of times 
they were missed, approximately half of the combinations in G2 should 
have been presented in Gl. Combinations 26 (4+8) and 27 (6+3) are 
examples of problems that were less difficult and combinations 10 (6+5) 
and 11 (5+6) were more difficult than their positions indicated. 

The number of times each combination of the G1 subtraction com- 
binations was missed is given in Table X. The range of frequencies 
of incorrect solutions is from 0 to 17. Problem 1 (0—0) was solved 
correctly by all 77 subjects and, in relation to the number of times 
missed, was the easiest combination of all. Problem 39 (6-0) was 
missed 17 times and was the most difficult combination for the group. 
Problem 23 (5-3) is an example of a combination that was easier 
and problem 5 (7—7) was more difficult than its position in order of 
presentation indicated. 

The number of times each combination of the G2 subtraction com- 
binations was missed is given in Table XI. The range of frequencies 
for the incorrect solutions is 8 to 39. Problems 2 (10-4) and 6 (9-5) 
were each missed 8 times and were the easiest combinations in the G2 
series. Problem 50 (13-4) was incorrectly solved 39 times and was 
therefore the most difficult combination of the 50. In general, the order 
of difficulty of the G2 combinations as found in this study compares 
favorably with the order of presentation. A study of the number of 
times each combination in the two series was incorrectly solved shows 
that to arrange the combinations in order of difficulty some of the 
problems in G2 should be moved up to Gl, and a like number in Gl 
should be transferred to G2. 

In the G1 subtraction basic facts the frequency of incorrect solu- 
tions was high for all combinations involving zero. The difficulty of zero 
in subtraction combinations is especially demonstrated in combinations 
in which zero is subtracted from a digit. With the pupils of this investi- 
gation, the typical answer to such subtraction problems was to take 
1 rather than 0 from the digit. The subtraction of a digit from 10 also 
proved difficult, which indicates that the subjects were not sufficiently 
trained in subtraction where zero is involved. The high frequency of 
the incorrect solutions in the G2 combinations indicates that the pupils 
have not had sufficient experience with the subtraction combinations 
containing the larger digits. Either additional drill is needed in these 
combinations or more efficient methods of teaching must be devised. 

The number of times each combination of the G1 multiplication 
combinations was missed is given in Table XII. The range of fre- 
quencies of incorrect solutions is 0 to 31. Problems 1, 5, 6, 8, 11, 14, 16, 
and 18 were solved correctly by the entire group and were, therefore, of 
equal difficulty. Problem 42 (9X0), most difficult combination of the 50, 
was missed 31 times. The order of difficulty of the Gl multiplication 
combinations as determined by the number of times each combination 
was missed is not greatly different from the order of presentation. 

The number of times each combination of the G2 basic multiplication 
facts was missed is given in Table XIII. The range of frequencies for 
incorrect solutions is 10 to 34. Combinations 4 (3 X 7) and 27 (9 X 9) 
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were each missed 10 times and were, therefore, the easiest combinations 
in G2. Problems 18 (0X7) and 17 (0X8) were the most difficult, 
each combination being incorrectly solved 34 times. A comparison of the 
order of presentation with the order of difficulty, as measured by the 


TABLE XIII. DIFFICULTY OF THE MULTIPLICATION COMBINATIONS OF GROUP 2 AS DETER- 
MINED BY THE NUMBER OF TIMES THE COMBINATIONS WERE INCORRECTLY SOLVED 


Problem Problem Times Problem Problem Times Problem Problem | Times 
Number Missed Number Missed Number Missed 


10 35 ¢ 18 
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TABLE XIV. DIFFICULTY OF THE DIVISION COMBINATIONS OF GROUP 1 AS DETERMINED 
BY THE NUMBER OF TIMES THE COMBINATIONS WERE INCORRECTLY SOLVED 























tty oer | eee | ie 
Problem Problem | Times \] Problem Problem | Times | Problem Problem | Times 
Number Missed Number | Missed | Number | Missed 
3 : a ee — -| a ——_ me oe 
1 4 3 30 | 45 15 || 26 oa 19 
2 5 1 
2 25 5 46 45 15 39 0 19 
5 5 S 
16 20 9 12 14 16 43 0 19 
5 2 1 
3 12 11 14 16 16 5 10 20 
2 2 5 
4 10 11 28 32 16 21 6 20 
2 8 1 
40 24 11 31 40 16 i] 44 35 20 
6 5 7 
20 15 12 36 5 16 49 81 20 
3 1 9 
b2 0 12 48 32 16 6 so) 21 
6 8 3 
27 81 12 7 6 17 38 35 21 
9 2 5 
32 20 12 11 16 17 47 0 1 
4 4 7 
34 1 13 37 18 17 17 12 22 
3 3 3 
35 12 13 41 30 17 33 ? 23 
4 5 7 
47 36 13 13 14 18 9 12 25 
6 7 6 
10 15 14 19 8 1s 23. 18 26 
5 4 9 
15 1 14 24 6 18 45 4 28 
7 3 1 
18 16 15 25 9 18 50 3 34 
8 1 1 
24 ad 36 15 8 8 19 
6 2 


number of times the combination was missed, shows that the two are 
far from agreement (Table XIII). Many of the combinations were not 
presented in what these 77 pupils found to be the order of difficulty. 
A number of the combinations in G2 should be listed in G1 and a like 
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number in G1 moved to G2 if the combinations are to be arranged in 
the order of difficulty for the pupils studied in this investigation. 

The most difficult of the multiplication combinations were those 
which involved zero. In the G1 multiplication facts there were many 


TABLE XV. DIFFICULTY OF THE DIVISION COMBINATIONS OF GROUP 2 AS DETERMINED 


BY THE NUMBER OF TIMES THE COMBINATIONS WERE INCORRECTLY SOLVED 


Problem Problem Times Problem Problem | Times Problem Problem Times 
Number Aissed Number Missed Number Missed 

| 0) 1 7 0 22 24 49 Js 
6 5 7 

) 7 b) s 9 22 30) 54 28 
9 9 6 

11 40 13 13 2 22 40) 27 2s 
8 2 3 

9 8 14 14 1S 22 42 54 28 
1 2 9 

10 7 14 27 63 23 8 24 29 
1 9 3 

12 72 14 2 36 23 44 48 9 
q } XS 

1 32 14 1 6 23 418 +6 29 
4 6 4 

2 0 15 2) 5 24 23 5 | 30 
2 3 5 

} 0 16 $5 12 4 46} 4 30 
9 7 6 

; 0 19 ( 18 24 9 1 31 
3 6 1 

Is $5 19 If 18 23 43 28 32 
9 6 { 

29 2 19 l 1 25 19 63 32 
s 1 gy 

ui 6 ») 19 S 26 $2 2 3 
S S 1 

{ 0 1 33 28 26 tl 24 34 
i 7 8 

15 24 1 34 56 26 45 64 35 
4 7 8 

s7 { 21 9 63 26 50 rt 36 
q 7 & 

17 1 21 22 42 2s 
1 6 
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incorrect solutions in combinations such as 5 X 0 and 2 < 0. In general, 
the combinations of the Gl problems, with the exception of those involv- 
ing zero, seemed to be sufficiently well mastered. Zero times a digit 
was also the most difficult type of problem in the G2 combinations. 
It seems reasonable to conclude from the data concerning the number 
of times each combination was missed by the 77 pupils in the investiga- 
tion that the combinations containing the larger digits which were found 
in the G2 problems were not known as well as they should have been 
by the subjects. 

The number of times each combination in G1 of the division prob- 
lems was missed is given in Table XIV. The range of frequencies for 
the incorrect solution is 3 to 34. Problem 1 (4+ 2) was missed 3 times 
and was therefore the easiest combination. Problem 50 (31) was 
missed 34 times and was the most difficult combination of the G1 prob- 
lems. From the data in Table XIV, it is noted that there is little 
uniformity between the order of presentation of the combinations and 
the order of difficulty as determined in this study. 

The number of times each combination in G2 of the division prob- 
lems was incorrectly solved is given in Table XV. The range of fre- 
quencies of incorrect solutions is 1 to 36. Problem 1 (30-6) was missed 
only once and is therefore the easiest combination in the G2 problems. 
It will be noted that problem 1 of the G2 combinations was missed less 
frequently than problem 1 of the G1 series. Problem 50 (568), 
missed 36 times, was the most difficult combination in the series. Al- 
though there is considerable variation in the order of difficulty of the 
G2 division basic facts from the order of presentation, there is more cor- 
respondence than was found in the G1 problems. 

The most difficult combinations of the G1 division problems were 
combinations in which a digit was divided by 1. The combinations con- 
taining zero and digits divided by the same digit also were missed fre- 
quently. The high frequency of the incorrect solutions of the G1 division 
combinations indicates that the subjects had had insufficient drill in 
division. None of the larger combinations of the G2 division problems 
were sufficiently mastered by the group. As in the Gl problems, those 
combinations containing zero as a dividend and those containing the 
larger digits were the ones most frequently missed. 

The order of difficulty of the combinations in the four fundamental 
processes found in this study varied considerably from that found in 
other studies. There are at least three possible explanations for this 
situation: (1) the method of presentation (in this study the number 
master was used); (2) the length of time allowed to solve the combina- 
tions (the method of presentation provided a constant and limited time 
for the solution of each problem); and (3) the training of the pupils 
(the difficulty or lack of difficulty of a combination may not depend 
upon the digits in the combination but may be a function of the experi- 
ence the pupil has had with that combination). 

Further evidence that the order of presentation of the combina- 
tions was not the order of difficulty for the fourth grade pupils in this 
investigation may be obtained by examining the total number of times 
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each combination was incorrectly solved. These data are given in Table 
XVI. The total scores were computed by adding the number of times 
each G1 combination was missed to the number of times the same num- 
bered G2 combination was incorrectly solved. In addition, for example, 
combination 1, Gl, was missed once and combination 1, G2, was missed 
four times, making a total of five incorrect solutions for problems 1 
G1 and G2. 

The data in Table XVI are plotted in the curves in Figure 6. In 
examining this figure it is noted that fewer combinations were missed 


TABLE XVI. SUM OF THE NUMBER OF TIMES EACH GI AND G2 COMBINATION WAS INCOR 
RECTLY SOLVED 


idition Subtraction Multiplication Division 

1 ) ) 29 4 
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in addition than in subtraction, multiplication, or division; that there was 
not much difference in the number of combinations missed in subtrac- 
tion and multiplication, although there were more than in addition; 
and that more combinations were incorrectly solved in division than in 
any of the other fundamental processes. 





Fig. 6. Sum of the Number of Times Each Gl and G2 Combination Was 
Incorrectly Solved. 


A study of the relative difficulty of the number combinations as 
determined by this investigation indicates that the tables of relative 
difficulty of number combinations cannot be applied in teaching with- 
out modification. The. difficulty of the number combinations varies con- 
siderably as one proceeds through the school grades. The relative dif- 
ficulty in a particular grade will depend to a large degree on whether 
practice on all of the combinations has been distributed well or poorly 
in the preceding grade. If practice in the preceding grade was distributed 
according to the real difficulty of the combinations for each pupil, there 
is every reason to believe that the difficulty would be greatly equalized. 
Whether drill on the different combinations is equalized or not depends 
chiefly on the textbook and the practice materials used. The inequalities 
in the frequency of distribution of drill on the combinations have been 
indicated by Thorndike” and, in greater detail, by Clapp,” who gives 
a complete analysis of all the combinations employed in two textbooks 
and establishes a relation on the number of errors. 


*® Thorndike, Edward L. “The Psychology of Drill in Arithmetic: The Amount of 
Practice.” Journal of Educational Psychology 12:183-94, April, 1921. 
41 Clapp, Frank L. The Number Combinations: Their Relative Difficulty and the Fre- 
quency of Their Appearance in Text-Books. University of Wisconsin, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Bulletins No. 1 and 2, Madison, 1924. 20 and 126 pp. 
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Other factors that affect the difficulty of number combinations are 
the form in which the combinations appear, that is, whether the combina- 
tions appear as a combination or in problems. Another factor is whether 
the time for the solution of the combinations is limited. In general, the 
more difficult combinations in the timed test, as measured by the num- 
ber of incorrect solutions, are relatively less difficult in the untimed 
test, since in the latter case there is more opportunity to find a correct 
response to a combination which is not thoroughly automatized. 

A study of the relative difficulty of the combinations in this investi- 
gation indicates clearly that a combination presented in direct and re- 
versed fashion, as 7 +9 and 9+ 7, may be very unequal in difficulty 
and that both forms should be taught. This is sufficient evidence to 
support the contention that pupils should be taught the 100 combina- 
tions rather than only 45. 


CONCLUSIONS BASED ON GROUP DIAGNOSIS 


Some of the more important results of the group diagnosis are the 
following: 

1. As the combinations increase in size the number of errors in- 
creases. 

2. Pupils exhibiting mastery of the combinations containing the 
smaller digits were also efficient in solving the higher combinations, but 
to a lesser extent. 

3. The basic facts of addition were more thoroughly mastered than 
were those of subtraction, multiplication, and division. There was little 
difference in the mastery of the basic facts of subtraction and multiplica- 
tion, and these combinations, although not as well known as those of 
addition, were better executed than those of division. 

4. The less efficient the pupils were in the basic addition facts, the 
less able they were to execute the basic number facts in the other funda- 
mental processes. 

5. The combinations missed most frequently were those containing 
zero. 

6. The difficulty of a combination was due in part to the digits 
and in part to the order of the digits in the combination. 

7. The difficulty of a combination may be due to (1) method of 
presentation, (2) time given to solve the combination, and (3) the kind 
and amount of experience the pupil had previously had with the combina- 
tion. 

8. The order of difficulty of the combinations varied considerably 
from that found in other studies. 

9. The tables of relative difficulty of the basic number combina- 
tions should be modified to meet the needs of the pupils. 

10. The 100 basic number facts should be taught rather than the 45. 


EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL DIAGNOSIS 


From the results of the group diagnosis with the number master, the 
five pupils making the lowest scores in each of the four fundamental 
processes were selected for individual study. 
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Apparatus and materials.—The dictaphone was selected to record 
the number activity of the pupils in order to learn as accurately and as 
completely as possible their mental processes. The machine used was 
a standard instrument (Type A, Model 10X) manufactured by the 
Dictaphone Corporation of New York. No changes or modifications 
were made in the dictaphone. 

The materials used in the individual diagnosis were the same as 
those used in the group study.” 


Procedure.—The diagnosis was conducted in a quiet room free from 
distractions. Only the experimenter and one pupil were in the labora- 
tory during a testing series. On the first day a subject reported, he was 
given a series of number combinations on paper in addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, and he was instructed to speak his thoughts 
aloud while working the problems. Pencil and paper computations were 
continued until each subject worked the problems aloud without hesita- 
tion. 

Following the pencil and paper computations, each subject was in- 
structed in the use of the dictaphone and was given drill in speaking 
into the mouthpiece. Although the problems were on paper before the 
pupil, he was required to read each one aloud before giving the answer. 
Preliminary recording was continued for each subject until he spoke 
clearly and without hesitation. Since the situation was a novel one to 
the pupils, no great difficulty was experienced in training them to think 
aloud or to speak clearly and distinctly into the mouthpiece of the 
dictaphone. 

Following the preliminary training, the 100 combinations in addi- 
tion were given. The 100 combinations in subtraction, in multiplication, 
and in division followed in the order named. Each subject had only 100 
combinations on any one day, and there was a rest period of 10 minutes 
at the end of the first 50 problems. The subject began each recording 
by dictating his name and the type of number facts with which he was 
working that day. The length of the testing period varied with each 
subject, since no instructions were given concerning speed and accuracy. 
Individual diagnoses for each pupil were made in only those funda- 
mental processes in which the pupil had been one of the five least 
efficient. 

During the recording the experimenter observed and recorded the 
physical behavior of the pupil. These recordings were later studied 
carefully. Records were run and re-run until all significant activities 
were discovered and listed. Physical behavior was analyzed and com- 
bined with the significant number activities. In that the resulting data 
do not lend themselves to statistical treatment, a general discussion 
of the nine pupils studied individually will be given, together with a 
summary of the diagnosis and a case history for each subject. 


Subjects.—Only nine different subjects represent the five least 
efficient pupils in each of the four fundamental processes. The five least 
efficient pupils in addition were Subjects 2, 17, 35, 43, and 51; in sub- 
traction, Subjects 2, 7, 17, 35, and 52; in multiplication, Subjects 7, 


2 See sample of problems on page 12. 
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17, 35, 48, and 52; and in division, Subjects 7, 17, 35, 41, and 48. Sub- 
jects 17 and 35 were among the five least efficient in all four of the 
fundamental processes. Subject 7 ranked among the five lowest in sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division; Subjects 2, 48, and 51 were among 
the five least efficient in two of the fundamental processes (Subject 2 in 
addition and subtraction, Subject 48 in multiplication and division, and 
Subject 52 in subtraction and multiplication); Subject 41 was among the 
five least efficient only in division and Subjects 43 and 51 only in addi- 
tion. 


TABLE XVII. SCORES MADE BY THE NINE SUBJECTS OF THE INDIVIDUAL DIAGNOSIS GROUP 
IN EACH OF THE FOUR FUNDAMENTALS 


Subject Addition Subtraction Multiplication Division 
2 77 7 78 64 
= 79 53 30 22 
17 51 S 30 1 
35 69 41 18 11 
41 90 57 5 21 
43 75 Hib 53 33 
48 93 83 15 30 
51 32 89 94 68 
52 SS is 42 46 


A summary of some of the significant information concerning the 
nine subjects is as follows: 


Sex.—There were five boys, Subjects 7, 41, 43, 48, and 51, and four 
girls, Subjects 2, 17, 35, and 52. 

Age.—The age range of the pupils was from 9 to 12. One pupil, 
Subject 43, was 9 years old; four pupils, Subjects 2, 41, 48, and 51, were 
10; three pupils, Subjects 7, 17, and 52, were 11; and one pupil, Subject 
35, was 12 years of age. 

Health.—Of the nine pupils only one, Subject 17, was in excellent 
health. The health of Subject 52 was considered satisfactory but the 
other seven pupils were defective in one or more health factors. 

Intelligence.—In relation to intelligence one pupil, Subject 45, had 
a high I1.Q.; four pupils, Subjects 2, 41, 48, and 51, had 1.Q.’s sufficiently 
high to class them as normal; and four pupils had definitely low I1.Q.’s. 

Home environment.—It is always difficult to evaluate the home life 
of a pupil, but the information concerning the nine pupils indicates that 
only one, Subject 43, came from a home environment that could be 
classified as good; the home environment of three pupils, Subjects 35, 
41, and 51, seemed to be satisfactory. Poor financial status of the par- 
ents of four pupils, Subjects 2, 7, 17, and 48, tended to detract from 
the wholesomeness of their home life. The home environment of one 
pupil, Subject 52, was unsatisfactory because of the chronic illness of 
the mother. 

School citizenship.—Only one pupil, Subject 43, was rated by his 
principal and teachers as having superior citizenship; four pupils, Sub- 
jects 2, 17, 35, and 52, were rated as satisfactory on conduct; three 
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pupils, Subjects 41, 48, and 51, were rated low on citizenship; and one 
pupil, Subject 7, was a definite “problem” case. 

School achievement.—One pupil, Subject 43, was doing excellent 
work in school; four pupils, Subjects 17, 41, 48, and 52, were making 
satisfactory progress; and four pupils, Subjects 2, 7, 35, and 51, were 
making unsatisfactory progress. 

Arithmetic achievement.—As measured by school marks, three of 
the nine pupils, Subjects 41, 43, and 51, were making satisfactory prog- 
ress in arithmetic; the other six pupils, Subjects 2, 7, 17, 35, 48, and 52, 
were either failing or doing inferior work. 


CASE HISTORIES AND RESULTS OF DIAGNOSIS 


A discussion of the case history, score made on the group analysis, 
and results of the individual analysis for each of these nine subjects 
follows: 


Subject 2.—Girl, born January 4, 1928. Her father and mother are 
living, but the family is poor financially. B is overweight, slow, and 
easy-going, and does not have a very cheerful disposition. She seems 
to have ear and eye trouble; otherwise her health is good. She did not 
object to taking the test, but was rather indifferent and uninterested. 

She had made D in arithmetic for five semesters and made a poor 
showing on the arithmetic tests, but she gave the impression that if 
she had exerted more effort her record would have been better. 

On tests of achievement she was just a little below her actual age. 
Her intelligence ratio was 91. 

On the group analysis Subject 2 was particularly poor in subtrac- 
tion, solving correctly only 37 of the 100 problems. She did better in 
addition, solving 77 of the 100 combinations correctly but, because the 
group as a whole made higher scores in addition than in the other 
problems, her score of 77 was not high, although it was not quite low 
enough to place her in the group of the five lowest. In comparison with 
the scores of the other members of the unselected group, her scores of 
78 on multiplication and 64 on division indicate that she was also de- 
ficient in the basic facts of both these operations. 

On the individual analysis, B—— was one of the five least efficient 
in both addition and subtraction. She began working the addition com- 
binations very rapidly, but this fast rate did not continue. She fre- 
quently read a problem, then turned and looked out of the window. 
As far as the experimenter could discover her mental processes were 
a complete blank during this period of shift of attention. 

In the first 50 problems she made only 8 errors. The problems 
she missed were multiplied rather than added. The fact that she exe- 
cuted correctly 42 of the 50 combinations does not mean that she knew 
them. She knew very few, but arrived at the other correct answers 
by counting. She frequently counted orally and at the same time tapped 
either her pencil or her toe, sometimes both. She was very slow, often 
taking as much as a minute to arrive at the answer for a simple com- 
bination. 
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For the second group of 50 problems, B—— used about twice as 
much time as for the first. She continued counting, but constant shift- 
ing of her focus of attention made even counting difficult. In this 
group 16 answers were incorrect. 

A few special problems were interesting to note. Between the 


8 4 
reading of the two problems, + 4 and + 8, B—— hesitated a long 
12 12 


time. She seemed to recognize the similarity of the problems and was 
careful to read them in the same order. The sum of 9 + 8 was given 
as 19 in two different places. Likewise the sum of 7+ 6 was given 
as 12 two different times, but in both cases was changed to 13. 

B was even slower in working the subtraction problems than 
she had been in the addition combinations. Frequently, whenever a 
number was subtracted from itself that number was given as the 
answer. Other than this type, the 27 errors in the first 50 problems were 
of no particular kind. 

In the second group of 50 subtraction problems there were 28 
incorrect answers. Frequently the answer given was the number 

16 
subtracted. In one problem, — 8, she first read “8 from 6,” hesitated 
a long time, then read the problem correctly, but her attention shifted 
before she had completed counting from 8 to 16 and an incorrect answer 
was given. 





Subject 7.—Boy, born January 9, 1927. His father is a day laborer 
and is rather poor financially. There are three girls in the family, one 
younger in school, one in high school, and one who is grown. The only 
other boy of the family was killed three years ago. 

L—— is considered “the problem of Hunter School.” The teachers 
rate him as worse than mischievous. He bothers other children and is 
always getting into scrapes. It is quite probable that his parents have 
spoiled him since he is the only boy of the family. 

He remained in the 1A grade for three semesters. In his arithmetic 
record he has made C once, D twice, and F twice. Last Christmas he 
had the measles, which left him with a weak heart. This semester he 
has been indifferent and unattentive. In taking the test he was un- 
usually slow. After long hesitation he would usually give the wrong 
answer. He was much interested in the dictaphone. He asked a number 
of questions about the mechanics of it, and hoped he could make more 
records some day. 

Previous tests showed an intelligence quotient of 85, and his 
achievement was somewhat below his actual capacity. 

On the group analysis Subject 7, with scores of 53 in subtraction, 
30 in multiplication, and 22 in division, exhibited little knowledge of 
the basic facts of these processes. His score of 79 in addition was just 
sufficiently high to keep him out of the five lowest in the basic addi- 
tion facts. 

On the individual analysis he was exceptionally slow in arriving 
at his answers, and after his laborious process of finding the answer 
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he would decide it was incorrect and go through the entire procedure 
again. In all but the simplest multiplication combinations, such as 
21 and 2X 2, he had not the slightest idea of what the correct 
product should be; neither did he know any method which he could use 
in solving the problems. In combinations such as 3 X 7, 4 X 8, ete., he 
attempted to add 7 + 7 + 7 or 8 + 8 + 8 + 8. He did this orally, 
counting on his fingers at the same time. His answers were nearly 
always incorrect, as his attention would shift before he had completed 
the addition. The order of multiplication bothered him. If 0 was written 
below any number, the answer was given as that number, but if a num- 
ber was written below 0, the answer was given as 0. Of the second 50 
problems, 38 were incorrect. 

L had much trouble in arriving at an answer to the division 
problems. It took him about three times as long to work a division 
problem as it did to work a multiplication combination. He knew a 
few of the simple division problems, but he had no idea as to how to 
solve the rest. Frequently he arrived at an answer orally and then 
wrote down a different answer on his paper. Of the second 50 problems, 
41 were incorrect. 

L guessed at many of the answers. He read the problem, 
squirmed around in his chair, looked at the experimenter, mumbled a 
few numbers, then distinctly spoke a number and recorded it or some 


other number on his paper. In the last 50 problems he gave 7 as an 
answer 15 times. 








Subject 17.—Girl, born February 17, 1927. Her father is a day 
laborer and makes a rather poor living. A sister is attending high 
school at present. 

A—— entered school the first semester of 1933-34 and was re- 
tained in 1B one semester. Her grades, with the exception of this 
semester, have ranged from 75 to 85. Since the school has changed 
to letter grades she has made mostly C’s, with a few D’s and F’s. 
During the first semester of 1937-38 she made eight C’s and one F in 
the 4B grade. This F was in arithmetic. 

A—— has failed in arithmetic for five semesters and has made 
D’s all of the other semesters. She does well in reading and geography, 
but it is a general feeling among teachers that she will never learn 
any arithmetic. On the present test only a very few answers were 
given correctly and those seemed to be accidental rather than the result 
of any understanding of the problem. 

She is in excellent health and is sturdy and chubby. She has a 
pleasant disposition and seemed to enjoy taking the tests. 

An intelligence test given in the first grade showed her I.Q. to 
be 76. 

On the group analysis Subject 17, with scores of 51 in addition, 
8 in subtraction, 30 in multiplication, and 4 in division, showed an 
almost entire lack of of knowledge of the number combinations in the 
four fundamentals. Her highest score was in addition, but she solved 
only 9 combinations correctly in the second 50 problems. 
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A is a good student in her other subjects, especially in those 
involving considerable reading. On the individual analysis she read the 
addition problems rapidly and correctly, giving an answer immediately, 
but her answers were usually wrong. She did not count or tap. Answers 
came so quickly after reading the problems that if her answers had 
not been checked one would have assumed that she knew the combina- 
tions. There were, however, certain significant characteristics of her 
work in addition. She always obtained the correct answer when one 
(1) was added to another number. When two (2) was added to a 
number, her answer was that number increased by one. In the first 
50 problems, 25 of her answers were correct. In the second group, 
only seven of her answers were correct. In this second group of 50, 
8 was given for an answer 23 times. A—— knew only the simplest 
number combinations and she possessed none of the roundabout meth- 
ods of acquiring correct answers. Therefore, she was forced to guess. 

She worked with equal rapidity in the subtraction problems. In 
the first 50 problems the only ones that were solved correctly were 
those where zero was to be subtracted from a number. When one (1) 
was to be subtracted from any number that number was invariably 
given as the answer. As in addition, the number 8 was a favorite 
answer. It occurred 17 times in the second group of problems. A 
knew even less about the basic combinations in subtraction than she 
did in addition. It is doubtful whether she was able to comprehend 
the difference between subtraction and addition. Apparently all prob- 
lems to her were addition problems. 

In the multiplication problems, A - continued to add rather than 
to multiply, and she read many of the multiplication problems incor- 
rectly. Her answers were pure guesses or they were approximate 
answers arrived at by addition. In the second set of problems with 
the larger numbers, she always gave larger answers, but none of them 
were correct. Such numbers as 82, 72, 64, and 55 occurred quite fre- 
quently as answers in the last 50 problems. 

There is little to say about A——’s division. The only problems she 
seemed to understand as being division problems were those in which 
a number was to be divided by one (1). For the others she would read 
the problem and immediately give an answer which was purely a guess. 

With A—— it was not faulty habit that reduced her efficiency in 
the four fundamental processes, but it was an absolute lack of knowl- 
edge of the basic number combinations. The average first grade pupil 
would have greater number knowledge than she. 








Subject 35.—Girl, 12 years of age, small and thin. She has one 
brother. Her father is dead and her mother, an immoral character, re- 
ceives a pension. This girl, like her mother, takes treatments for 
syphilis every week. Her teeth are bad, and she was withdrawn from 
school one semester because of her eyes, which squint. She wears 
glasses. Her muscular codrdination is poor. 

Mentally J—— is inferior. Her I1.Q. is approximately 80. She 
spent five semesters in the first grade and has been making F in arith- 
metic this semester. A recent test in reading shows her to be achiev- 
ing beyond her capacity at present. 
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The child is cheerful and is termed a “live wire.” However, she 
does not stay with anything very long at a time. In view of her 
mentality and physical condition it is not surprising that her scores in 
arithmetic were low. 

J , with scores of 69 in addition, 41 in subtraction, 18 in 
multiplication, and 11 in division on the group analysis, exhibited little 
efficiency in the basic number facts in the four processes. She ranked 
as one of the five least efficient on all four types of problems. 

On the individual analysis she read the -addition problems rapidly, 
recognizing the simple combinations and giving the correct answers. A 
number of times she gave the correct answer orally but put an in- 
correct answer on her paper. She failed to recognize the similarity 
of two problems when the digits were given in reverse order. On the 
second list of problems she frequently hesitated between the reading 
of the problem and the statement of the answer. During this period of 
hesitation, although there were no sounds, she was counting on her 
fingers. She attempted to do the counting very rapidly and therefore 
most of her answers were incorrect. In the second list of problems, 
39 of the 50 solutions were incorrect. She did not know the 100 addi- 
tion combinations, but she did know how to get their correct answers 
by counting. 

J worked rapidly on the first 50 problems in subtraction. She 
understood that subtraction meant a different process from that of 
addition. She read the problem and immediately gave the answer. 
However, 24 of the first 50 were incorrect. When a number was sub- 
tracted from the same number the answer was invariably given as that 
number. One interesting characteristic of her answers was that in 
practically all cases the incorrect answer was only one digit from the 
correct answer. 

On the second group of subtraction problems, J allowed con- 
siderable time to elapse between the reading of the problem and the 
giving of the answer. During this period her lips moved but she 
made no sound. Frequently she repeated the problem several times. Re- 
cordings and observations by the experimenter are in agreement that, 
in all but the simplest of the subtraction problems, J—— was guessing 
at the answer. Of the second set of 50 problems, 36 were incorrect. 

In multiplication J—— said she kept thinking about working 
problems in subtraction. She worked rapidly, but only half of the first 
50 problems were correct. In the second set of problems, with the 
larger numbers, she guessed larger answers. 

There is very little to say concerning J ’s performance in divi- 
sion as she had little or no conception of how to arrive at the correct 
answer. She read the problems and immediately gave an answer. Of 
the 100 division problems, only four answers were correct. There 
was no particular type of difficulty, just the fact that she did not know 
how to divide and there was no method that she knew by which she 
could arrive at the correct solution. 














Subject 41.—Boy, born December 24, 1928. His father is a “meter 


man.” F *s home life is ordinary, with a fair financial status. He 
has one baby brother. 
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He entered school February 4, 1935, and during the summer of 
1937 he attended the University elementary school. His grades in 
arithmetic have been C’s for four semesters. On the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test he ranked higher in arithmetic reasoning and comprehension 
than in paragraph and word meaning and dictation. On two tests he 
ranked normal in I.Q. 

F is a very apathetic, slow, and listless child. He wears glasses 
and probably is not very strong. His mother is quite intelligent. One 
of his teachers stated that F——— lacked aggressiveness, but that he is 
improving, although he remains indifferent and obstinate at times. 
He has a negative attitude and has probably been pampered by his 
parents. He is considered nonsocial and babyish. He needs more in- 
dividual help. 

F did satisfactory work on the addition combinations on the 
group analysis, making a score of 90. He was poor in subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, scoring respectively 57, 65, and 21. These 
scores indicate that he did not know the basic number facts of sub- 
traction, multiplication, or division, although he was among the five 
least efficient only in division. 

On the individual analysis F——— read the division problems with 
much hesitation and gave two or three answers to each problem, finally 
putting one down on his paper and stating in the dictaphone that this 
was the correct answer. Of the first 50 problems, however, only 23 
were correct. With the larger answers in the second set of problems, 
F was lost. He sometimes gave as many as six answers, stating 
after each of the first five “This answer is not right,” and finally 
writing the sixth answer on his paper. Fifteen of the second set of 
problems were correct. F——— had the habit of reading a problem two 
or three times, then passing on to some other problem without giving 
the answer to the first problem he read. 

On the last 25 problems of the second set, F apparently made 
no attempt to arrive at a correct solution. He read the problem through 
two or three times and then gave an answer. No correct answers were 
given for these last 25 problems. The number six (6) occurred most 
frequently in his answers. F did not know the basic division facts 
and he knew no method by which he could arrive at a correct solution. 




















Subject 43.—Boy, 9 years of age. D—— is very likable and at- 
tractive, one of the most interesting of the cases. He comes from a 
good family, which takes much interest in his school work. His father 
operates a filling station and his mother is an active P.T.A. worker. 
There is a younger child, a girl, in the family. 

During the testing the boy spoke of his bad nerves. His mother, 


who later heard his recording, stated that according to the doctor, he 


was “one step removed from St. Vitus dance.” He held the paper, on 
which the problems were typed, close to his eyes and there was a 
tendency to squint, indicating the probability that his eyesight is weak. 
His heart likewise is poor. His tonsils are to be removed this summer 
in an effort to improve his health. 
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He is considered an excellent student. A few years ago he was 
tested for intelligence and had an I.Q. of 128. On reading tests he 
ranks approximately two grades in advance of his present grade. 
Achievement tests show that he has a performance age of almost a 


year more than his chronological age. 

D—— was ridiculed by his classmates for being slow. This slow- 
ness was probably largely responsible for his poor scores on the funda- 
mentals. His grades in arithmetic have been three B’s and one C. 

D——, with scores of 75 in addition, 66 in subtraction, 53 in multi- 
plication, and 33 in division on the group analysis, exhibited little 
efficiency in the basic number facts although he also was among the 
five poorest only in addition. 

On the individual analysis, with the problems before him on paper 
and as much time as he desired, D———- gave correctly every solution to 
the 100 addition problems while reading them over the dictaphone. He 
appeared very nervous at first, spoke loud and fast, and hesitated a 

a) 9 9 5) 
great deal on particular problems, such as + 4, + 5, +6, +8. Two 
13 14 15 13 
problems with the same digits written in reverse order caused hesitation. 
The second was read like the first, then changed. 

When D — did not recognize the answer, he counted. Counting 
was subvocal, but the movement of the lips could be observed. Several 
times he looked at the combination for a few seconds, then started to 
count, but he remembered the correct answer before completing the 
counting. 

From the results of the dictaphone records and the experimenter’s 
observations there seem to be two reasons why D— did poorly 
on the number master: (1) he was a slow worker and, although he 
knew how to arrive at the correct solution in addition by counting, he 
did not have time to count in the group diagnosis; and (2) his vision 
seemed to be poor and this handicapped him in reading the problems 
rapidly as they were exhibited. 


Subject 48.—Boy, born September 10, 1928. His father is poorly 
educated and is not employed regularly. One child in the family is 
dead. B seems to have good health. He may, however, have some 
trouble with his eyes. 

3—— is considered mischievous by his teachers. He was quite 
interested in the dictaphone and made a special effort to make his 
second record louder after hearing himself on the first. 

According to a Binet test, his 1.Q. is 97. “His recent grades in 
arithmetic have been two C’s and one D, his actual achievement being 
somewhat below his capacity. 

B——., with scores of 93 in addition and 83 in subtraction on the 
group analysis, did satisfactory work, but his scores of 45 in multiplica- 
tion and 30 in division indicated that he was not familiar with the 
basic number facts in these processes. 

On the individual analysis, B seemed to have a knowledge of 
most of the simpler multiplication combinations. This fact is borne out 
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by the fact that the first 36 problems were given without error. He 
recognized the fact that the order of multiplication made no difference. 
On one special type of problem he always gave an incorrect answer. 
When zero was multiplied by any number, that number was always given 
as the answer. A number of other combinations had been learned in- 


3 4 
correctly. The solutions, X 4, and X 3, were given without hesitation. 
18 18 





That B was thinking rather than just writing the first thing 
that came into his mind was shown by the number of corrections he 
made. Frequently, after reading and writing a wrong answer, he cor- 
rected it. He seemed to be more conscious of a written mistake than of 
one which was merely spoken. He read some problems wrong but gave 


the correct answer. For one problem, X 3, he said and wrote 12 for 
9 

the answer, then changed it to 9 on paper but did not read the correction. 

As the problems in the last group of 50 grew harder, B——’s 


difficulties increased. He read the answers more slowly and made many 
more errors. Problems involving digits of 6, 7, 8, and 9 were always 
given wrong. In this group, 39 answers were incorrect. Of these 
answers it is interesting to note that there was a very noticeable 
tendency to give an answer ending in 5 or 0. Another interesting obser- 
vation was that, of these 39 incorrect answers, all except 5 were an- 
swers containing two digits. B—— had not learned the more difficult 
multiplication combinations and he had no method by which‘ he could 
arrive at a correct solution. 

Although B—— answered the harder combinations more slowly 
than the easier ones, he did not hesitate on these problems as much 
as he did on the simpler ones. He was aware of the fact that he could 
not think them out. The answers to two problems involving the same 

6 7 
digits, X 7 and 6, coming one after the other, were given as 28 and 
50 without hesitation. 

For B——, division problems caused more difficulties than multi- 
plication. His rate for reading the problem and giving the answer was 
fairly constant. He did not stop to think. Here again zero gave him 
trouble. Usually when a digit was divided by 1 the answer was given 
as one less than the digit. Now and then he read the problem in re- 
verse order, as 5 divided by 25, but gave the correct answer. 

He had little knowledge of the basic division facts—33 of the first 
50 problems and 44 of the second 50 were answered incorrectly. The 





problems given the correct answers were not necessarily those con- 
taining the smallest digits. The numbers 4 and 5 
answers more frequently than any others. 


were given as 


Subject 51.—Boy, 10 years of age. His father is a chauffeur. The 
child seems to be healthy although he probably has weak eyes. He 


was retarded one semester in the 2B grade. Mentally, he is normal. 
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k——’s teachers state that he does not apply himself, and this is 
borne out by test results which show that he is not achieveing up to 
his capacity. The Stanford Achievement Test reveals that in arithmetic 
reasoning and comprehension, however, he not only ranks much higher 
than in his other subjects but is more than a grade superior. His 
marks in arithmetic during the regular school years have been four 
B’s and one C. In the light of these results we would not have expected 
him to be one of the poorest students in arithmetic fundamentals. 

E——, with a score of 32 in addition on the group analysis, was 
the least efficient of the group of 77. His scores of 89 in subtraction 
and 94 in multiplication indicated that he was familiar with the com- 
binations in these processes, but his score of 68 in division showed 
a lack of efficiency in this ability. 

On the individual analysis, E——- was exceptionally slow in arriv- 
ing at his answers. He read the problem, usually the smallest digit 
first, and immediately gave the answer. However, he did not record the 
answer, but would say, “No, I don’t believe that answer is right.” 
Then he gave another answer without re-reading his problem and, 
finally, he counted to get a correct solution. 

Combinations containing zero were beyond his comprehension, as 
he could not obtain the answer by counting. His answers to all such 
problems were zero. There was much overt physical motion connected 
with the solving of the number combinations, but, with the exception 
of lip movements when he was not counting aloud, there seemed to 
be no definite connection between the physical behavior and the attempt 
to solve the problem. 

E ’s periods of concentration were short. If he was not satis- 
fied with the accuracy of the answer after giving two or three answers 
to a combination, he would turn, look out of the window, and forget 
about the problem. Frequently minutes elapsed before attention was 
again directed toward the solution of the problem. 

For some of the combinations, especially those in the second list, 
containing the larger digits, E——— did not attempt to find a solution. 
He guessed at an answer or said he did not know. After he had 
decided he did not know, that was the end of attention for that combina- 
tion. In the first 50 combinations E——- made 15 incorrect answers. 
Nine of the 15 incorrect solutions involved combinations containing 
zero, 3 were multiplied instead of added, and 3 were missed because 
of shift of attention during counting. In the second list of combinations, 
20 answers were incorrect. Again all combinations containing zero were 
incorrectly solved. Faulty counting or guessing accounted for the other 
errors. 

E had two serious deficiencies: (1) he did not know the basic 
number facts in addition, and (2) his attention span was so short that, 
although he knew how to arrive at the correct answer by counting, he 
usually made mistakes. 











Subject 52.—Girl, 11 years old, calm and quiet. She appears more 
confident and steady than one would expect of a child her age. Her 
mother has been ill for some time and this may be instrumental in 


—— 
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developing her assurance and poise. M—— possesses a pleasant and 
cheerful disposition and, although her school achievement is not high, 
she seems to enjoy her work. She was very codperative and asked the 
experimenter if she might help score her papers. 

Her work in arithmetic has been poor. Results on an intelligence 
test show that she has an I.Q. of 74. According to a reading test which 
she was given recently, she is achieving up to her capacity. 

On the group analysis, M showed little knowledge of the basic 
number facts in any of the fundamental processes, except in those of 
addition. She made scores of 88 in addition, 48 in subtraction, 42 in 
multiplication, and 46 in division, and was among the five least efficient 
in subtraction and multiplication. 

On the individual analysis, M ’s difficulties in subtraction were 
hard to analyze. It seems unusual that, when a number was to be sub- 
tracted from itself, she always gave the answer as one less than that 
number. Also, when any digit was to be subtracted from 10, the prob- 
lem was multiplied. These calculations were executed orally, but there 
was no explanation of why such procedures were followed. 

Of the first 50 problems, 29 were incorrect, and of the second 50, 
39 were incorrect. Five problems were passed over with no attempt to 
give an answer. There was much overt physical activity, such as 
squirming in the chair, constant shifting of feet and hands, and twist- 
ing of head, but there seemed to be no connection between the physical 
activity and the attempt to solve the problems. 

M may be complimented on the fact that zero gave her no 
trouble. Nor were her difficulties necessarily with the problems con- 
taining the largest digits. In the multiplication tests she was careful 
always to read the problems in the same order. In the first list of 
50 there were 12 problems for which she stated that she did not know 
the answer. Of the remaining 38, only three answers were incorrect. 
The twelfth problem was the first to give trouble. She asked what to do 
about it and was instructed to try to solve the problem. 

In the second group of multiplication problems M read every 
problem as if it were subtraction, but she did not give the answer as 
such. To 27 problems she stated that she did not know the answer and 
to 5 others she gave an incorrect answer. After the 27 problems, she 
seemed to lose confidence in herself and did not take time to think. She 
gave only 3 more answers and these were not correct. 

It was interesting to note that the incorrect answers were usually 
connected by some process with the factors of the problem. It was 
evident that M did not know the basic facts of subtraction and 
multiplication, for, even when she had unlimited time, she could not 
solve the problems correctly. Her behavior indicated that she did not 
understand the difference in procedure between subtraction and multipli- 
cation. 

















CONCLUSIONS BASED ON INDIVIDUAL DIAGNOSIS 


The nature of the data resulting from the individual diagnosis 
precludes the possibility of stating specific conclusions which are com- 
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mon to all of the nine pupils. The results of an individual diagnosis 
are pertinent only to the individual studied, and the information secured 
should not be considered as applying equally well to other individuals of 
like efficiency. A study of the results of the individual study does, 
however, reveal the following interesting general information con- 
cerning the pupils and their performance: 

1. Numerous health defects. 

2. Poor home environment. 
Low level of school citizenship. 


4. Inferior school achievement. 

5. Low achievement in arithmetic. 

6. Low intelligence. 

7. Inability to concentrate—short attention span. 
8. Lack of interest and indifference to number work. 


9. Lack of knowledge of the basic number facts. 

10. Inability to distinguish between the procedures to be fol- 
lowed in computing combinations in addition, subtraction, multi- 
plication, and division. 

11. Counting, tapping, and other types of overt physical 
activity. 

12. Much guessing of answers. 

13. Lack of number sense. 

14. Failure to recognize the similarity of two combinations 
when the digits were given in reverse order. 

15. Much difficulty with combinations containing zero. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


The results obtained in this study provide ample proof of the value 
of using a group diagnosis in measuring the efficiency of fourth grade 
pupils in the basic number facts of arithmetic. The objectivity, the ac- 
curacy, and the speed of diagnosis makes the number master a helpful 
and desirable device for the teacher. Group diagnosis, followed by an 
individual study of those pupils deviating most widely from the norms 
of their group, provides the teacher with a picture of the mental pro- 
cesses of her pupils. This should lead to great improvement in the 
teaching of arithmetic. Individual study through the recording of the 
pupil’s mental processes provides opportunity for careful analysis and 
the accurate measurement of remedial work. 

In the planning and organization of drill work, the teacher needs 
to know the number facts with which her pupils are experiencing 
the most difficulty. She also should know whether the pupils are master- 
ing the number facts of the difficult arithmetical processes with equal 
efficiency. The difficulty of zero combinations and reverse combinations 
and type errors must be discovered and provided for in the drill ex- 
ercises if pupils are to progress satisfactorily in their number work. 
Such information was quickly and accurately secured in this investiga- 
tion. 

It is generally agreed that pupils should know the basic number 
facts of the four fundamental processes, yet, of the 77 fourth grade 
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pupils studied, approximately one-fourth of the group possessed an 
inadequate knowledge of the addition number facts; one-half the group 
had not satisfactorily mastered the number facts of subtraction and 
multiplication; and nearly three-fourths of the pupils exhibited low 
efficiency in the number facts of division. Having this information, the 
teacher will be better able to plan her drill exercises in relation to the 
individual needs of the pupils. 

The results of the investigation have demonstrated the need of con- 
sidering reaction time in studying the efficiency of fourth grade pupils 
in the basic number facts of the fundamental processes of arithmetic. 
Many pupils who were thought by the teacher to be making satisfactory 
progress in their number work were found to be computing the answer 
to number combinations by counting or by other inefficient methods. 
Information of this type is difficult to secure in situations where the 
pupil has unlimited time to execute the combinations. 

The close relation between efficiency in the number facts of addi- 
tion and those of subtraction, multiplication, and division found in this 
study indicates the futility of attempting to teach the number facts 
of subtraction, multiplication, and division until the basic facts of addi- 
tion have been mastered by each pupil. 

Difficulty with the number facts of the four fundamental processes 
of arithmetic may result from a number of widely different causes, as 
was shown by the individual diagnosis. Through individual diagnosis 
the teacher may discover the basic causes for inefficiency in number 
work, and, if each pupil’s particular weaknesses are known, remedial 
exercises may be adapted to the individual needs of the pupils. 
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Teaching the Number Facts of Addition 


By 
HENRY LESTER SMITH and MERRILL T. EATON 


INTRODUCTION 


THE number of addition facts which should be taught in order to 
attain the highest level of efficiency in problem computation is a de- 
batable question. The increase in facility in computing problems in 
subtraction, multiplication, and division that can be derived from drill 
in the higher decade number facts of addition is also a controversial 
question. All teachers of arithmetic believe that certain of the basic 
number facts of addition should be taught, but they do not agree on 
how many of these facts should be taught. 

The ten digits, 0 to 9 inclusive, may be arranged in 100 combina- 
tions. These 100 include all of the zero combinations such as 0+ 1 
and all reverse combinations such as 3+4 and 4+ 3. Teachers of 
arithmetic believe that the pupils should know the 100 combinations, 
but some believe the zero-digit combinations and the reverse combina- 
tions may be learned without actually teaching them. There seems to 
be sufficient evidence at the present time, however, to justify the 
teaching of both the zero and the reverse combinations. A number of 
studies have shown that combinations containing zero are among those 
that are often incorrectly solved. These studies have also shown that 
the fact that a child knows the combination 6 + 9 is no assurance that 
he knows the sum of 9 + 6. 

There is less evidence in relation to the advisability of teaching 
the combinations of two-place numbers with one-place numbers such 
as 7+ 24 and 5+ 16. There are 765 such combinations the sum of 
which is less than 100 and 1,000 combinations which may be formed 
from the numbers 0 to 99. Few teachers have advocated the teaching 
of all these facts, but some have thought that as many as 350 of the 
combinations should be taught. All these number facts should be 
known, but if transfer of learning may be relied upon, then it is un- 
necessary to spend time in learning all of them. 

In considering the question of teaching the 45, the 100, the 350, 
the 500, the 765, or the 1,000 addition facts, teachers of arithmetic are 
faced with the problem of the results to be accomplished and the proper 
distribution of time to be devoted to the study of the basic facts of sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division. If the execution of the number 
facts of addition is basic for the efficient execution of problems in sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division, as some writers on methods of 
teaching arithmetic believe, then at least all the 1,000 addition facts 
should be taught. Surely, the best teaching procedures in this field 
cannot be developed until the value of teaching the higher decade com- 
binations has been determined. 

Some students of arithmetic consider the learning of number facts 
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to be similar to learning a language. If one may compare the learning 
of number facts with the learning of words, there seems to be no more 
reason to expect the pupil to know that 9 + 5 is 14 after he has learned 
that 5 + 9 is 14 than there is to expect him, after he has learned that 
the combination of letters a-r-m spells “arm,” to reason that the same 
letters rearranged will spell “ram.” Such comparisons may also be made 
between column addition and the organization of words into sentences. 
It hardly seems reasonable to expect that the child, after learning that 
9+ 5 is 14, will recognize in column addition that 9 + 15 equals 24. 
It is more likely that 9 + 15 will be 9 + 5 and 1 to carry. This is the 
method that has often been used in column addition, and, as a result 
of a lack of knowledge of the higher combinations, speed has been 
greatly reduced and inaccuracies have increased. 

The learning of number combinations, the language of arithmetic, 
is considered by many teachers to be a more difficult process than the 
learning of the child’s native language. From the time the child is 
born he hears words and phrases and he enters school with a fairly 
large vocabulary. In addition, as rapidly as new words and ways of 
using them are learned in the classroom, the child has ample oppor- 
tunity to use the new knowledge in his out-of-school life. This is less 
true of number facts. The child enters school with little knowledge of 
number facts, and there is little opportunity outside the schoolroom to 
use such facts as are learned in school. Then too, highly efficient 
methods of teaching language have been derived, but arithmetic is 
taught today very much as it was 25 years ago. The methods of select- 
ing elementary teachers of arithmetic have been criticized on the ground 
that the teachers are usually chosen on the basis of their ability to 
do computative work rather than on the basis of their ability to teach 
children the language of arithmetic. 

It has been argued that it is more difficult to attach meanings to 
numbers than to words. Some students claim there is more variability 
in the way numbers appear than in the way words appear. They main- 
tain that letters forming the word “cat” always appear in much the 
same form, while the combination 7 plus 8 may appear as 7 + 8, 
8 7 
7, or 8. Since an individual might be drilled on the a,b,c’s for a life- 
time and never learn words, it seems reasonable to conclude that he 
might be drilled on a few of the number facts of addition and never 
learn column addition. 

There is little uniformity in textbooks in relation to the number of 
addition number facts they present for the pupil to learn, and fre- 
quently the amount of drill given each combination is not based on the 
difficulty of the combination as experienced by the pupil. Textbook 
writers have also failed to agree on whether the emphasis should be 
placed on speed or on accuracy. A more recent point of view concern- 
ing speed and accuracy is that they are two different functions. Ac- 
curacy is the result of arriving at a correct answer to a combination, 
and speed depends upon the method utilized in computing the answer. 
An accurate answer may be obtained from 8 +7 by counting, but 
speed may be secured only by knowing the complete pattern 8 + 7 = 15. 
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There is sufficient evidence to show that increasing speed in addition 
does not increase accuracy. Neither does reducing speed below ‘the in- 
dividual’s optimum rate of addition increase accuracy. 

Because of the major importance of the questions concerning the 
extent to which the number facts of addition should be taught, this 


study proposes to measure: (1) changes in column addition resulting 
from drill on the basic number facts of addition; and (2) the transfer 
value of drill in the number facts of addition when computing prob- 
lems in subtraction, multiplication, and division. 


EXPERIMENTAL CONDITIONS 
The experimental conditions for this investigation are as follows: 


Subjects.—Twenty-three unselected college students were used as 
subjects. Their age range was from 20 to 25 years. Eighteen of the 
subjects were women and five were men. 


25 38 49 52 65 74 86 97 80 42 30 94 76 85 O01 84 75 62 53 72 
82 52 34 56 78 92 37 54 62 35 17 56 81 92 31 82 83 19 B82 96 
72 16 83 64 O1 72 37 84 19 28 53 63 26 26 95 82 61 24 7 64 
15 34 24 25 37 48 59 60 98 92 83 74 76 34 25 46 57 
75 37 38 29 30 17 64 72 34 65 37 62 16 35 48 58 91 
65 27 87 O2 31 86 26 28 35 85 92 16 85 46 72 82 93 74 62 26 
11 75 62 93 53 75 82 16 62 42 36 91 74 23 25 36 94 

74 


em eee ee ee ee ee 


——_—— 


Fic. 1. An Example of the 8-, 13-, and 18-digit Addition Problems. 
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Drill materials—The drill materials consisted of: 


(1) The 100 addition combinations formed from the digits 0 to 9, 
including zero and reverse digit combinations such as, 0 + 0, 
0+1, 1+0, 8+ 9, 9+ 8, and 9+ 9. 

(2) The 400 combinations formed from the figures 0 to 49. The 
100 formed from the digits 0 to 9 were not included in these 
400 combinations. The combinations (0 + 49, 49 +0, 9 + 49, 
49 + 9) were formed by adding one-place numbers to two- 
place numbers. 

(3) The 500 combinations (0 + 99, 99 + 0, 9 + 99, 99 + 9) formed 
from the numbers 0 to 99 and constructed in the same manner as 
were the 400 combinations. The 100 combinations formed from 
the digits 0 to 9 and the 400 from the numbers 0 to 49 were 
not included in these 500. 


Test materials—The test materials consisted of four tests of 
equal difficulty. Each test contained 20 problems in each of three 


(s) (7) (8) (9) (10) 














43967 93764 34760 34760 35542 43907 93214 39075 
25269 254 15275 15275 18761 27934 81736 23496 

(11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) (19) (20) 
74853 32527 59504 97162 58322 37521 33551 64012 79584 20897 
47356 19489 27657 834" 24298 1469 22576 57361 59947 14698 

(21) (22) (23) (24) (25) (26) (27) (28) (29) (30) 
46826 66013 68964 85910 37853 41637 28507 32582 60875 45708 
27358 54235 49467 26627 19476 24965 18664 15647 51968 59647 

(31) (32) (33) (34) (35) (36) (37) (38) (39) (40) 
52138 44196 74612 37584 50983 48237 20018 87321 62091 91858 
49246 32397 53956 17692 21695 29345 15384 53354 53485 90979 

(41) (42) (43) (44) (45) (46) (47) (48) (49) (SO) 
21923 30644 91862 62264 24194 66282 73945 89345 51092 62315 
19475 19267 85943 41576 15269 47947 54696 30456 15269 46544 


Fic. 2. An Example of the Subtraction Problems. 


lengths of addition problems (8-, 13-, and 18-digit), 50 five-place prob- 
lems in subtraction, 16 three-place problems in multiplication, and 
12 division problems in which five-place numbers were to be divided by 
two-place numbers. Examples of each of these types of problems are 
given in Figures 1 to 4. 

The addition problems of the three different lengths were used in 
order to determine whether a knowledge of the higher number combi- 
nations would produce greater changes in efficiency in long problems 
than it would in short ones. In the short (8-digit) problems there was 
little need for knowledge of the higher combinations, but, in the 
long problems (18-digit), computation involved combinations including 
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(1) (2) (3S) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
867 789 163 976 376 678 839 974 
374 398 948 843 849 746 476 863 
(9) (10) (11) (12) (15) (14) (15) (16) 
473 847 938 683 684 734 864 863 
968 693 746 479 738 986 938 497 


Fic. 3. An Example of the Multiplication Problems. 


the largest of those used for drill. The adding of the 13-digit prob- 
lems also involved the higher number combinations but to a lesser ex- 
tent than those problems 18 digits high. 


Procedure.—The problem-solving ability of each subject was meas- 
ured at four different times. The tests were given at intervals of 
seven days, during which time the subject was drilled on number 
facts in addition. All six types of problems in each test were given at 
one sitting—those in the first measurement of efficiency being designated 
as Test 1, those in the second as Test 2, those in the third as Test 3, 
and those in the fourth as Test 4. 

Five minutes were allowed for the execution of each set of prob- 
lems and a five-minute rest period was permitted between tests. The 
sequence of types of problems was determined by writing the names of 
the different types on six slips of paper, shuffling the slips of paper, 
and giving the problems in the order in which they were drawn. No 
preliminary drill work or training of any kind was given preceding 
Test 1. 

Following Test 1 each subject was given a sheet containing the 
100 combinations formed from the digits 0 to 9 and was asked to 


(1) (2) (3) (4) 
39) 87538 48) 34871 81) 35429 79) 78251 

(5) (6) (7) (8) 
69) 59763 97) 17496 93) 31735 46) 98764 

(9) (10) (11) (12) 


36) 25604 73) 63004 67) 72439 87) 27948 


Fic. 4, An Example of the Division Problems. 
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study these combinations at home until they were thoroughly known. 
Following this period of study, each subject was drilled on the 100 
combinations until he had mastered them, and then he was given Test 
2. Following Test 2, each subject was given a similar drill on the 400 
combinations, 0 to 49, and after Test 3 he was drilled in this manner 
on the 500 combinations, 0 to 99, before being given the final test. 


Scoring.—The addition problems were scored on the basis of the 
number of columns attempted and the number of columns correctly 
added. The subtraction, multiplication, and division problems were 
scored on the basis of the number of operations attempted and the 
number of correct operations. 


CHANGES IN ADDING EFFICIENCY 


8-digit problems.—The number of columns attempted and the 
number correctly added in the 8-digit problems for the four tests 
are given in Table I. On Test 1, which was the initial test preceding 
drill on the number facts of addition, the range in number of columns 
attempted in the 8-digit addition problems was 14 to 40, and in number 
of columns correctly added, 10 to 40. There were 20 two-column prob- 
lems included in the test, so 40 columns were the maximum number that 
could be attempted or correctly solved. Of the 23 subjects, three reached 
the maximum in number of columns attempted, but only one added 
the entire 40 columns correctly. An examination of the individual scores 


rABLE I. NUMBER OF COLUMNS ATTEMPTED AND NUMBER OF COLUMNS CORRECTLY 
ADDED IN 8-DIGIT ADDITION 


Test 1 Test 2 Test 3 Test 4 
Subject Number Number Number Number Number Number Number Number 
attempted | correct |attempted| correct | attempted! correct | attempted — cerrect 
1 16 ll 21 15 22 20 21 17 
2 40 40 40) 49 40 37 40 10 
3 40 3S 40 38 40 35 10 40 
4 0 35 40 40 10 39 40 9 
5 26 22 32 29 36 27 35 34 
6 ) 2 9 6 40 39 Is 44 
7 3 23 27 24 27 23 29 26 
8 24 23 2¢ 24 24 un) 0 30 
i) 1 10 18 16 1) 18 17 17 
10 ) 23 0 29 1 Au 31 a 
11 25 25 30 2s 29 7 31 1 
12 4 22 32 27 39 34 37 3 
13 21 18 24 19 25 22 27 24 
14 15 14 IS 17 19 17 Is 17 
15 25 21 31 30 31 29 34 9 
16 21 20 28 25 32 3 32 0 
17 35 34 40 33 40 36 40 37 
18 38 38 40 38 410 4 40 7 
19 31 31 39 39 38 8 40 40 
20 31 26 27 24 29 29 27 27 
21 25 23 29 28 28 26 32 31 
22 27 26 34 31 30 26 31 50) 
23 24 24 2 25 2s 28 26 6 


Average ee 27.1 25.2 30.9 28.4 31.7 29.2 32.0 30.3 
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made on Test 1 shows that for the majority of the subjects there was 
sufficient opportunity for the individuals participating in this experi- 
ment to make considerable improvement in their adding efficiency. 

On Test 2, the range in the number of columns attempted was 
18 to 40, and in the number of columns correctly solved it was 15 to 
40. In comparison with Test 1 there was a slight reduction in the 
extent of the range of the number of columns attempted and the num- 
ber of columns added correctly. The drill that was given before Test 
3 was administered produced little change in the range of scores 
either for the number of columns attempted or for the number of 
columns correctly solved. Nor did significant changes in the range of 
scores follow the drill on the 500 combinations formed from the num- 
bers 0 to 99, as is shown by the range of the number of columns at- 
tempted and the number of columns correctly added on Test 4. 

Individual changes in number of columns attempted and number of 
columns correctly added in the 8-digit problems in Tests 2, 3, and 4, 
following drill in the number facts of addition are given in Table II. 
In comparing the number of columns attempted, one subject attempted 
4 fewer columns on Test 2 than on Test 1, thus losing 12.90 per cent 
in efficiency; three subjects attempted exactly the same number of 
columns on Test 2 as they did on Test 1; and the remaining 19 sub- 
jects made an increase in the number of columns attempted, the in- 
crease ranging from 5.26 to 33.33 per cent. The average increase in 
number of columns attempted by the group on Test 2 over Test 1 is 
13.96 per cent. 

In comparing the number of columns correctly added on Test 2 
with the number on Test 1, it is noted that there is a close relationship 
between the number of columns attempted and the number of columns 
correctly solved. On Test 2, three subjects added fewer columns cor- 
rectly than they did on Test 1; two subjects added correctly the same 
number; and the remaining 18 subjects gained from 4.16 to 60.00 per 
cent in the number of columns correctly added. The group as a whole 
improved 12.95 per cent, which was only 1.01 per cent less than it 
gained in the number of columns attempted. 

On Test 3 only one subject failed to attempt as many columns as 
he did on Test 1. This subject attempted two fewer columns, but in- 
creased by three the number of columns he solved correctly, thus making 
a percentage increase in efficiency of 11.54. Four subjects attempted the 
same number of columns on Test 3 as they did on Test 1, and the re- 
maining 18 increased from 5.26 to 58.33 per cent. The group attempted 
16.51 per cent more columns on Test 3 than on Test 1. In number of 
columns correctly added, three subjects were less efficient on Test 3 
than on Test 1, one subject made no change, and 19 increased in ef- 
ficiency. The average gain in number of columns correctly added on 
Test 3 over Test 1 was 15.89 per cent. 

On Test 4 one subject failed to attempt as many columns as on 
Test 1, three made no change, and the remaining 19 increased the num- 
ber of columns attempted by from 5.26 to 54.17 per cent. The average 
gain in number of columns attempted on Test 4 over Test 1 was 4.9 
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columns, a percentage gain of 17.96. In comparing the number of 
columns correctly added on Test 4 with the number on Test 1, one sub- 
ject solved fewer columns correctly, one solved the same number, and 
the other 21 subjects improved from 3.85 to 70.00 per cent. The group 
as a whole was 20.38 per cent more efficient on Test 4 than on Test 1. 

The average difference in number of columns attempted on Test 3 
over Test 2 was 0.7, a gain of only 2.25 per cent. The average difference 
in number of columns correctly added was also 0.7, with a percentage 
difference of 2.60. In comparing Test 4 with Test 2 the average differ- 
ence in number of columns attempted was 1.1 and in number of columns 
correctly added it was 1.9, a percentage gain of 3.52 and 6.58 respec- 
tively. On Test 4 the average number of columns attempted was only 
0.4 more than on Test 3, a gain of 1.24 per cent. There were 1.1 (3.87 
per cent) more columns correctly added on Test 4 than on Test 3. 

The average number of columns attempted and the average num- 
ber of columns added correctly by the 23 subjects are given in Table III. 
An examination of the reliability of the differences between the average 
for Test 1 and the subsequent three tests shows that it is not statis- 
tically reliable. The highest reliability for both the number of columns 
attempted and the number of columns correctly added is found between 
Test 1 and Test 2. These reliabilities are high enough to be significant, 
but are not completely statistically reliable. The reliability of the dif- 
ferences between the averages for Test 2 and Test 3 and between those 
for Test 3 and Test 4 is only slightly higher than chance. The reliability 
of the differences between the number of columns attempted and the 
TABLE III. RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE AVERAGES OF THE NUMBER 


OF COLUMNS ATTEMPTED AND THE NUMBER OF COLUMNS CORRECTLY ADDED IN 8-DIGIT 
ADDITION 


: — 
| Test 1 | Test2 | Test3 | Test 4 | Test 1 | Test 3 Test 2 | Test 4 

NUMBER ATTEMPTED | 
Average......... | 2 30.9 | 31.7 32.0 | 27.1 
7.04 | 7.04 | 7.14 | 7.76 
1.46 | 1.46 | 1.48 | 1.62 








Difference... . | 3.8 08 | O38 | 4.9 4 
8. D. Difference 2.18 2.06 | 2.08 2 
Difference Ln eee 1.74 0.39 

8. D. Difference 





0.14 | 2.23 





NU MBE Ri c ORRE CT | | | 
Average : . wa 8.4 | 29.2 | 30.3 
7.50 | 6.92 7.04 
1.5€ | 1.46 
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number of columns correctly added is slightly increased when the dif- 
ferences between Test 1 and Test 3 and between Test 1 and Test 4 are 
considered. 

A more vivid picture of the effect of drill in the number facts of 
addition on efficiency in adding two-column problems 8 digits high may 
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be obtained by examining the curves in Figure 5. These four curves 
represent the number of 8-digit columns which each subject added cor- 
rectly (Table 1) on each of the four tests. 


eee se 





Fic. 5. Number of Columns Added Correctly in 8-digit Addition, Arranged According 
to Scores Made on Test 1. 


Although the degree of efficiency, as shown by the number of 
columns attempted and the number of columns correctly added on the 
initial tests (Test 1), permitted ample opportunity for both individual 
and group improvement, drill in the number facts failed to produce any 
significant increase in efficiency in adding two-column problems 8 digits 
high. An examination of the curves in Figure 1 indicates clearly the 
lack of either significant individual improvement or great increase in 
group efficiency. Although these curves show a slight improvement 
resulting from drill in the number facts, this increase in efficiency is 
probably not much greater than should be expected from practice in 
column addition without the intervening drill on the number facts. Per- 
haps the most significant aspect of these curves is that the greatest in- 
crease in efficiency is between Test 1 and Test 2. The proximity of the 
curves for Tests 2, 3, and 4 shows the lack of improvement resulting 
from drill in the higher number facts of addition. 

A consideration of all the data presented on the 8-digit problems 
indicates that the only improvement which might be considered as 
significant is shown on Test 2, which followed the drill on the 100 com- 
binations formed from the digits 0 to 9. Drill on the higher number 
facts of addition failed to produce any significant improvement in 
efficiency. 


13-digit problems.—The number of columns attempted and the 
number of colums added correctly by the 23 subjects in the 13-digit 
columns for the four tests are given in Table IV. On Test 1 the 
range in number of columns attempted is 9 to 38 and in number of 
columns correctly added it is 6 to 37. An examination of the scores 
shows that there was ample opportunity for improvement in efficiency 
in adding the 13-digit problems. An examination of the range of 
scores for Tests 2, 3, and 4 shows little variation from that of Test 1. 
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No significant changes in range of scores followed the drill on the 
number facts of addition. 

Individual changes in number of columns attempted and number 
of columns correctly added in the 13-digit problems on Tests 2, 3, and 
4 following drill on the number facts of addition are given in Table V. 
Both score differences and percentage differences are computed on the 
basis of the scores made on Test 1. Considering the group as a whole, 
there was some improvement in efficiency on Tests 2, 3, and 4. An 
examination of the data in Table V shows, however, that in many cases 
the differences between individual scores were negative rather than 
positive. On Test 2 only two of the 23 subjects attempted fewer columns 
than were attempted on Test 1, but seven subjects added fewer columns 
correctly. On Test 3, three subjects attempted fewer columns than on 
Test 1, and 10 were less efficient in the number of columns correctly 
added. The scores on Test 4 showed a much higher positive difference 
when compared with Test 1 than did those of Test 3. On Test 4 only one 
of the 23 subjects attempted fewer columns than on Test 1 and only three 
added fewer columns correctly. Individual increases in efficiency were 
more marked on Test 4 than on Test 2. In comparing the scores made on 
Test 3 with those on Test 2, eight of the 23 subjects attempted fewer 
columns on Test 3 and 10 added fewer columns correctly. Only one sub- 
ject attempted fewer columns on Test 4 than on Test 2, but five added 
fewer columns correctly. Four subjects attempted fewer columns on 
Test 4 than they had on Test 3 and seven were less efficient as measured 
by the number of columns correctly added. 


TABLE IV. NUMBER OF COLUMNS ATTEMPTED AND NUMBER 
ADDED IN 13-DIGIT ADDITION 


)F COLUMNS CORRECTLY 


Test 1 Test 2 Test 3 Test 4 
Number Number Number Number Number Number Number Number 
attempted correct attempted correct attempted correct attempted correct 
1 12 10 12 6 12 S 13 12 
2 8 a7 40 7 40 36 40 56 
3 23 19 24 20 26 20 25 22 
$ 22 18 24 22 24 21 25 18 
5 16 9 20 12 19 13 20 17 
f 20 22 16 19 15 22 21 
7 15 M4 15 11 16 13 16 13 
8 15 11 13 9 12 10 15 12 
9 10 6 10 7 10 6 10 Q 
10 15 14 17 17 19 18 19 17 
ll 16 13 19 1 19 13 19 16 
2 15 13 15 13 18 15 15 1: 
l 14 12 12 14 8 15 14 
l4 i) it) 10 10 9 8 12 11 
15 13 10 13 9 15 9 20 17 
lf 14 12 17 13 16 13 19 15 
17 19 17 20 16 22 Is 20 4 
18 20 19 23 22 24 24 24 23 
19 18 14 22 19 21 17 22 16 
0 1s 2 16 14 16 14 15 12 
21 13 13 15 11 4 12 16 13 
22 15 10 17 18 13 20 18 
23 11 10 13 13 12 15 14 
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The average gain in efficiency on Test 2 over Test 1 was 8.66 per 
cent in number of columns attempted and 5.55 per cent in number of 
columns correctly added. The average gain on Test 3 over Test 1 was 
9.18 per cent in number of columns attempted and 3.70 per cent in 
number of columns correctly added. There was an average gain of 14.70 
per cent in number of columns attempted on Test 4 over those on Test 1 
and a 12.04 per cent gain in number of columns added correctly. A com- 
parison of the average scores of Test 4 with those of Test 2 shows that 
there was a gain of 0.48 per cent in number of columns attempted and 
a loss of 1.75 per cent in number of columns correctly added. This indi- 
cates a loss of efficiency after drill on the combinations 0 to 49. A com- 
parison of the average scores of Test 4 with those of Test 2 shows that 
the differences were positive; 5.56 per cent more columns were attempted 
and 8.80 per cent more solutions were correct. The drill on the com- 
binations 0 to 99 was beneficial, as 5.29 per cent more columns were 
attempted on Test 4 than on Test 3 and 11.01 per cent more columns were 
correctly added. 

The average number of columns attempted and the average number 
added correctly by the 23 pupils in the 13-digit columns are given in 
Table VI. An examination of this table shows that the differences be- 
tween the average for Test 1 and that for each of the subsequent three 
tests are not statistically reliable. The highest reliability, found for the 
difference between the average number of columns correctly added on 
Test 1 and on Test 4, is high enough to be significant, but it is not com- 
pletely statistically reliable. The reliabilities of the differences between 
the averages for Test 2 and Test 3 and between those for Test 3 and 
Test 4 are not much higher than chance. 

The lack of any significant increases in efficiency as the result of 
drill on the number facts of addition may be seen by examining the 


TABLE VI. RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE AVERAGES OF THE NUMBER 
OF COLUMNS ATTEMPTED AND THE NUMBER OF COLUMNS CORRECTLY ADDED IN 13-DIGIT 
ADDITION 


Test 1 | Test 2 Test 3 | Test 4 | Test 1 | Test 3 | Test 2 | Test 4 


NUMBER ATTEMPTED 
Average 16.6 18.0 18.0 19.0 16.6 18.0 18.0 19.0 
8.D 594 | 646 | 650 | 5.72 | 5.94 | 6.50 | 6.46 | 5.72 
8. D. Average 1.24 1.35 1.35 1.19 24 1.35 1.35 | 1.19 
Difference 1.40 0.00 1.00 2.40 1.40 0.00 | 1.00 
5. D. Difference 1.83 1.91 1.80 1.72 1.83 1.91 | 1.80 


Difference  § 0.77 0.00 0.55 1.16 0.77 0.00 | 0.55 
8. D. Difference 


NUMBER CORRECT 


verage 14.1 14.9 14.6 16.2 14.1 14.6 14.9 16.2 
8. D ; 5.92 6.42 6.44 5.54 5.92 6.44 6.42 5.54 
8. D. Average 1.23 1.34 1.34 1.15 1.23 1.34 1.34 | 1.15 
Difference 5 0.80 0.30 1.69 2.10 0.50 0.3) 1.30 
8. D. Difference 1.81 1.80 1.77 1.68 1.81 1.99 | 1.77 

Difference : 0.45 0.16 0.99 1.25 0.28 0.16 0.73 


8. D. Difference 
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Fic. 6. Number 


Columns Added Correctly in 13-digit Addition, Arranged According 
to Seores Made on Test 1. 


curves in Figure 6, These curves represent the number of 13-digit 
columns each subject added correctly (Table IV) on each of the four 
tests. An examination of the curves in Figure 6 indicates clearly the 
lack of significant individual or group improvement resulting from drill 
on the number facts of addition. 

A consideration of all the data presented concerning the performane 
of the 23 subjects on the 13-digit problems indicates that drill on the 
number facts of addition failed to produce in the longer problems as 
great a total increase in efficiency as the same drill produced in the 
short (8-digit) problems. The most marked increase in efficiency, how- 
ever, followed the drill in the combinations 0 to 99. This fact provides 
some evidence that drill on the higher combinations produces a greater 
increase in efficiency in long problems than it does in short ones. 


18-digit problems.—The number of columns attempted and _ the 
number of columns correctly added in the 18-digit problems of the four 
tests are given in Table VII. The range in number of columns attempted 
for Test 1 was 6 to 25; for Test 2, 6 to 27; for Test 3, 8 to 33; and for 
Test 4, 7 to 27. There was less relationship between the number of 
problems attempted and the number of ‘problems correctly solved in the 
18-digit problems than in the 8- or 13-digit problems, as shown by thi 
ranges of scores for the number of problems corréctly added. For Test | 
the range in scores for correctly solved columns was 1 to 23; for Test 2, 
1 to 25; for Test 3, 3 to 28; and for Test 4, 4 to 24. Drill on the numbe! 
facts of addition produced little change in the range of scores, the 
greatest difference being between Test 1 and Test 3. 

Individual differences in number of columns attempted and number 
of columns correctly added on the four tests in the 18-digit problems 
are given in Table VIII. Both score differences and percentage differ: 
ences are computed. A study of these data shows little individual gain 
in performance resulting from the drill on the combinations 0 to 9. In 
fact, seven of the 23 subjects attempted fewer columns on Test 2 than 
on Test 1, and eight added fewer columns correctly. The differences, 
however, between Test 1 and Test 3 are large; in all cases more columns 
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were attempted and only four subjects added fewer columns correctly. 
As a group, there was a gain of 35.24 per cent in number of columns 
attempted and an improvement in correct solutions of 28.57 per cent in 
Test 3 over Test 1. The group gain in number of columns attempted on 
Test 4 dropped to 18.01 per cent over Test 1, but there was an increase 
to 33.14 per cent in number of correct solutions. 

There was a marked increase in efficiency on Test 3 over Test 2 
(Table VIII). All 23 subjects attempted more columns, the group making 
an average improvement of 34.92 per cent. Three subjects solved fewer 
problems correctly, but for the group there was an average increase in 
correct solutions of 
Test 4 with those on Test 2, 


27.69 per cent. In comparing the scores made on 
it is seen that 21 of the 23 subjects at- 
tempted more columns, with an average increase of 17.07 per cent. 
Six subjects added fewer columns correctly, but the loss for these sub- 
jects was slight and the remaining 17 subjects made an average group 
increase of 31.64 per cent. On Test 4, 18 of the 23 subjects attempted 
fewer columns than on Test 3. There was an average reduction of 12.72 
per cent in number of columns attempted. Although nine subjects added 
fewer columns correctly on Test 4 Test 3, there 
average group gain of 3.56 per cent. 


than on was an 

The average number of columns attempted and the average number 
of columns added correctly are given in Table IX. The highest re- 
liability of the the average of the number of 
columns attempted, comparing the tests in the order in which they 


differences between 


TABLE VII. NUMBER OF COLUMNS ATTEMPTED AND NUMBER OF COLUMNS CORRECTLY 


ADDED IN 18-DIGIT ADDITION 


Test 1 Test 2 Test 3 Test 4 
Subject 

Number Number Number Number Number Number Number Number 

attempted| correct |attempted| correct (attempted! correct | attempted | correct 
l 4 5 y 5 12 6 8 4 
2 25 23 27 25 33 28 27 24 
j 14 Ss 13 10 17 10 16 12 
4 13 13 S 7 20 16 17 12 
5 11 5 12 2 4 7 14 13 
6 12 5 12 11 1S 13 16 9 
7 10 9 10 10 13 } 10 8 
§ 7 1 6 1 10 6 10 7 
4g 6 { & 9 g s 7 6 
10 10 5 10 7 14 10 14 14 
1 12 10 11 } 14 7 12 11 
12 10 9 9 7 12 8 11 10 
13 9 4 9 6 11 3 i) 7 
14 7 6 6 5 8 6 7 6 
15 6 4 9 7 13 S ll 6 
16 9 ; 9 7 12 8 12 11 
a4 13 9 14 11 1s 14 14 11 
iS 13 12 14 11 16 14 15 14 
19 12 10 10 7 16 11 14 13 
»” Q 7 10 9 13 7 10 Ss 
21 9 7 9 7 12 12 10 S 
2 ot) 7 12 8 14 11 15 10 
3 9g % 9 & 1l 9 9 9 
Average 10 6 7.6 10.7 ye 14.3 98 12.5 10.1 
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were given, is between Test 2 and Test 3. This difference is so nearly 
a complete statistical reliability that one may conclude that the drill 
on the combinations formed from the digits 0 to 49 produced a significant 
increase in the number of columns attempted. The reliability of the dif- 
ferences between the averages of the number of columns correctly added 
on Test 2 and Test 3 is not as significant statistically as that between 
the averages of the number of columns attempted. The reliability of 
the difference between the average number of columns attempted and 
correctly solved on Test 1 and Test 2 is only slightly greater than chance, 
and the difference between those on Test 3 and Test 4 is not high enough 
to be significant. The difference between the averages of the number of 
columns attempted is higher than that between the averages of the num- 
ber of columns correctly added. There is a slight increase in the reliability 
of the differences between the average number of columns attempted on 
Tests 1 and 3 and on Tests 1 and 4, but there is a decrease between Tests 
2 and 4, For the number of columns correctly added, the reliability of 
the differences between the averages increases when Tests 1 and 3, 1 
and 4, and 2 and 4 are compared. 

The lack of any marked improvement in adding two-column prob- 
lems, 18 digits high, resulting from drill on the number facts of addi- 
tion may be seen by examining the curves in Figure 7. These curves 
represent the number of columns each subject added correctly on each 
of the four tests (Table VII). An examination of the curves in 
Figure 7 shows clearly the lack of any great individual or group im- 
provement in efficiency resulting from drill on the number facts of addi- 
tion. Perhaps the most significant aspect of these curves is that the 
greatest distance between lines, which indicates the greatest increase 
in efficiency, is between the curves for Tests 2 and 3. The proximity of 
the curves for Tests 1 and 2 and for Tests 3 and 4 shows the lack of 
improvement on these tests. 


TABLE IX. RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE AVERAGES OF THE NUMBER 
OF COLUMNS ATTEMPTED AND THE NUMBER OF COLUMNS CORRECTLY ADDED IN 18-DIGIT 
ADDITION 


ee 
Test 1 | Test 2 Test 3 | Test 4 Test 1 | Test 3 | Test 2 | Test 4 


N UMBER ATTEMPTED 


Average 10.6 | 10.7 | 14.3 | 12.5 | 10.6 | 14.3 | 10.7 | 12.5 

8. D 3.68| 4.34] 4.78] 4.22| 3.68| 4.78] 4.34] 4.22 

8. D. Average as eS 0.91 | 0.99 0.89 | 0.76 0.99 | 0.91 | 0.89 

Difference 0.1 | 3.6 | 1.8 | 19 | 7 3.6 | 8 

8. D. Difference 1.19] 1.35] 1.33] 1.17] 1.25] 1.35] 1.29 
Difference... 0.09| 2.66) 1.35} 1.62] 2.96] 2.66] 1.39 

8. D. Difference | | | | 

NUMBER CORRECT | | | 

Average............+. 7.6 7.7 | 9.8 | 10.1 | 7.6 | 98 | 7.7 | 10.1 

8. D. ere ; 4.36 4.52] 5.26 4.06| 4.36] 5.26| 4.52 4.06 

S. D. Average. . 0.91 0.94| 1.09| 0:84| 0.91| 1.09] 0:94] 0-84 

Difference 0.1 | 21 | 0.3 | 3.5 | 32 | 314) 32.4 

8. D. Difference . 1.31 1.44] 1.38] 1.24 | 1.42| 1.44] 1.26 
Difference ' 00s | 1.46} 0.22] 2.01 | 1.90 


8. D. Difference 
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hic. 7. Number of Columns Added Correctly in 18-digit Addition, Arranged Aecc« 
to Seor« Made on Test 1. 


rding 

A consideration of all the data presented concerning the perform- 
ance on the 18-digit problems indicates that the only improvement which 
might be considered as significant is shown on Test 3, which followed 
drill on the combinations formed from the number 0 to 49. Drill on 
the combinations 0 to 9 produced only a slight increase in efficiency and, 
although there was an improvement in adding following drill on the 
combinations 0 to 99, it was less marked than that on Test 3. These 
data present little evidence that drill on the higher combinations (0 to 
99) will produce significant increases in efficiency in long problems 
(18-digit). 


8-, 13-, and 18-digit problems.—A comparison of changes in the 
number of columns added correctly in the 8-, 13-, and 18-digit problems 
following drill on the number facts of addition provides some interest- 
ing as well as confusing data. The percentage increases in efficiency in 
the number of columns correctly added on Tests 2, 3, and 4 over Test 1 
for each of the three length problems are plotted in the curves in 
Figure 8. 
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Fic, 8. Comparison of the Percentage Increases in Efficiency in Addition on the 
8-, 13-, and 18-digit Problems. 
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In relation to some of the proposals concerning the teaching of the 
higher combinations, it might be expected that the least increase in 
efficiency would be found in the 8-digit problems and the greatest in the 
18-digit problems. The results of this study show (Figure 8) that the 
least change in efficiency was in the 13-digit problems and the greatest 
in the 18-digit. 

An examination of the curves in this figure shows definitely that for 
the 8-digit problems, drill on the combinations 0 to 9 was the most bene- 
ficial and drill on the higher combinations produced relatively little 
increase in efficiency. 

For the 13-digit problems, drill on either the combinations 0 to 9 
or 0 to 49 produced little significant increase in efficiency, but drill on 
the combinations 0 to 99 produced what might be considered a significant 
increase in adding efficiency. 

In the 18-digit problems, drill on either the 0 to 9 or the 0 to 99 
combinations produced little increase in efficiency, but drill on the 0 to 
49 combinations produced a significant increase. Although these data 
do not entirely substantiate the claim that drill on the higher combina- 
tions will produce significant increases in efficiency in adding long prob- 
lems, there is some evidence that drill on the higher combinations is 
more valuable than that on the 100 combinations formed from the digits 
0 to 9. 


TRANSFER VALUE OF DRILL IN THE NUMBER FACTS 
OF ADDITION 


Another aspect of this study was the measurement of changes in 
efficiency in computing problems in subtraction, muitiplication, and 
divisien following drill in the number facts of addition. 


Subtraction.—The number of subtraction operations attempted and 
the number of correct operations for each subject for the four tests are 
given in Table X. Since each problem was scored on the basis of the 
number of operations, and each problem contained five operations, the 
highest possible score in this division was 250. The range in number 
of operations attempted was: Test 1, 68 to 240; Test 2, 70 to 250; 
Test 3, 85 to 250; and Test 4, 68 to 250. The range for correct opera- 
tions was: Test 1, 67 to 232; Test 2, 65 to 240; Test 3, 84 to 247; 
and Test 4, 66 to 248. There is a considerable increase in the range of 
number of operations attempted on Tests 2 and 3 as compared with 
Test 1, but on Test 4 the range was not greatly different from that of 
Test 1. There was a decrease in the range of correct operations on 
Test 2 as compared with Test 1, but on Test 3 there was an increase. 
On Test 4 the range of correct operations was similar to that on Test 1. 

Individual changes in the number of operations attempted and the 
number of operations correctly executed are given in Table XI. Both 
score differences and percentage differences for Tests 2, 3, and 4 are 
computed on the basis of the scores made on Test 1. In comparing the 
scores of Test 2 with those of Test 1, only one subject attempted fewer 
operations and only one subject (the same one) solved fewer operations 
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TABLE X NUMBER OF OPERATIONS ATTEMPTED AND NUMBER OF OPERATIONS COM. 
PLETED CORRECTLY IN SUBTRACTION 


Test 1 Test 2 Test 3 Test 4 
Subject - - - —_— —_—|—— - —— 
Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number 
attempted correct attempted | correct attempted correct attempted correct 

1 68 67 70 65 85 } 84 Os 66 

2 207 202 223 220 145 138 250 246 

3 216 214 220 217 250 247 250 248 

4 240 232 250 240 250 246 250 241 

5 152 150 201 193 185 182 198 190 

6 14s 147 195 186 18S 187 218 215 

7 109 107 127 126 134 132 125 124 

8 130 124 159 153 155 153 165 155 

+) 100 9s 176 126 148 141 147 129 
10 151 149 95 194 175 174 200 197 
11 106 103 125 124 123 116 146 142 
12 173 169 195 191 24 200 226 221 
13 125 124 145 142 151 151 162 159 
14 9S 96 127 125 125 132 140 135 
15 173 172 225 223 225 219 250 243 
16 145 134 176 174 180 174 201 198 
17 192 183 139 123 228 218 250 235 
18 145 141 145 145 160 158 161 160 
19 193 192 208 208 223 221 249 246 
20 150 144 178 172 192 187 215 210 
21 144 140 150 148 148 141 170 169 
22 140 138 153 151 55 154 186 185 
23 135 133 152 151 155 133 169 167 
Average 149.6 146.0 169.3 165.1 173.7 169.9 191.1 186.6 


correctly. For the group as a whole there were 13.23 per cent more 
operations attempted on Test 2 than were attempted on Test 1 and 
there were 13.13 per cent more correct solutions. This indicates that 
drill on the number facts 0 to 9 produced an increase in efficiency in 
solving problems in subtraction. A comparison of the scores on Test 3 
with those on Test 1 shows that only one subject attempted and solved 
correctly fewer operations than on Test 1. There was an average group 
gain of 15.53 per cent in number of operations attempted and 16.67 per 
cent in correct operations. On Test 4, all 23 subjects attempted more 
operations than were attempted on Test 1, and there was an average 
improvement of 27.79 per cent. One subject executed one less operation 
correctly on Test 4 than on Test 1, but the group as a whole was 27.74 
per cent more efficient on Test 4 than on Test 1. 

A comparison of Test 3 with Test 2 shows that seven subjects 
attempted fewer operations and six were less efficient in number of 
correct operations. However, there was an average group improvement 
of 2.54 per cent in number of operations attempted, and of 2.92 per 
cent in number of correct operations. The small improvement on Test 3 
as compared with Test 2 shows that the drill on the combinations 0 to 49 
was not as effective as was the drill on the combinations 0 to 9. 

Drill on the combinations 0 to 99 produced almost as significant an 
increase in efficiency as did drill on the combinations 0 to 49, as is 
shown by a comparison of the scores made on Test 4 with those made 
on Test 3. There was an average increase of 10.07 per cent in number 
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TABLE XIl. RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE AVERAGES OF THE NUMBER 
OF OPERATIONS ATTEMPTED AND THE NUMBER OF OPERATIONS COMPLETED CORRECTLY 
IN SUBTRACTION 


Test 1 Test 2 Test 3 Test 4 lest 1 Test3 | Test2 | Test 4 
NUMBER ATTEMPTED 


verage 149.6 169.3 173.7 191.1 149 .¢ 
5. D 40.50 42.45 41.70 49.15 


173.7 169.1 191.1 


40.50 41.70 42.45 49.15 
8. D. Averaze S44 S84 8.70 10 24 8.44 8.70 S_S4 10.24 
Difference 19.7 44 17.4 415 24.1 44 21.8 
S. D. Difference 12.22 12.41 13.44 13.26 12.11 12.41 13.54 
Difference 1 61 0.35 1.29 3.13 1.98 0.35 1.61 
S. D. Difference 
NUMBER CORRECT 
verage 146.0 165.1 169.9 186.6 146.0 169.9 165.1 186.6 
s.D 37-74 10.95 38.10 47.10 37.74 38.10 40.95 $7.10 
S. D. Average 7.86 §.52 7.94 9.81 | 7.86 7.94 8.52 9.81 
Difference 19.1 1.8 167 40.6 23.9 1.8 21.5 
Ss. D. Difference 11.58 11.64 12.62 12.56 11.17 11 #4 13.00 
Difference 1.65 0.41 1.32 3.23 2.14 0.41 1.58 


8. D. Difference 


of operations attempted and a 9.80 per cent increase in number of op- 
erations correctly solved. : 

The average number of operations attempted and the average num- 
ber of operations correctly executed are given in Table XII. An exami- 
nation of the reliability between the averages for the different tests 
shows that the difference (both in attempts and in corrects) between 
the averages of Test 1 and Test 4 is statistically reliable. This fact 
indicates that there was a definite and significant transfer value from 
drill on the number facts of addition to the working of problems in sub- 
traction. The highest statistical reliability in the differences between 
tests, taken in the order in which they were given, is the difference 
between the averages for Test 1 and Test 2, and for Test 3 and Test 4. 
These differences, although not entirely statistically reliable, are high 
enough to be significant and indicate that the greatest transfer value 
came from drill on the combinations 0 to 9 and 0 to 99. For some reason 
which the data do not show, drill on the combinations 0 to 49 produced 
but little increase in efficiency in working problems in subtraction. 

A more adequate picture of the transfer value of drill on the num- 
ber facts of addition to the working of subtraction ‘problems may be 
had by examining the curves in Figure 9. These four curves represent 
the number of operations each subject solved correctly (Table X) on 
each of the four tests. The greatest distance between curves, which 
shows the greatest increase in efficiency, is between the curves for 
Tests 1 and 2, and for Tests 3 and 4. The distance between the curves 
for Tests 1 and 2 is greater than the distance between the curves for 
Tests 3 and 4. The proximity of curves for Tests 2 and 3 indicate little 
increase in efficiency in Test 3 over Test 2. 

A consideration of all the data presented concerning the transfer 
value of drill in the addition number facts to problem computation in 
subtraction shows that there is a significant transfer value; that is, 
drill in the number facts of addition will increase efficiency in subtrac- 
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tion. Further, these data show that the most significant transfer value 
was derived from drill on the combinations 0 to 9; that there was little 
transfer value from drill on the combinations 0 to 49; but that drill on 
the combinations 0 to 99 produced an additional increase in efficiency 
over that resulting from drill on the 0 to 9 and the 0 to 49 combinations. 


Multiplication.—The number of operations attempted and the num- 
ber of operations correctly executed in the multiplication problems by 
the 23 subjects on each of the four tests are given in Table XIII. Each 
problem was scored on the basis of its four operations, three in multi- 
plication and one in addition. Since there were 16 problems, the maxi- 
mum score for any test is 64. The range in number of operations at- 
tempted for Test 1 was 14 to 64 and for the number of correct operations 
11 to 55. There was a marked reduction in the range of scores for 
Test 2, following drill on the addition combinations formed from the 
digits 0 to 9. The range in number of operations attempted in Test 2 
was 24 to 64 and for the number of correct operations it was 23 to 62. 
There was little change in the range of number of operations attempted 
on Test 3, 22 to 64, as compared to that on Test 2, but the range of num- 
ber of correct operations, 13 to 62, increased. The range in number of 
operations attempted for Test 4 was the same as for Test 3, but there 
was a slight reduction in the range of scores, 19 to 62, for the number of 
correct operations. 

Individual changes in number of operations attempted and number 
of operations correctly executed in the multiplication problems on Tests 
2, 3, and 4 are given in Table XIV. Both score differences and percent- 
age differences are computed on the basis of Test 1. A comparison of 


Fic. 9. Number of Subtraction Problem Operations Completed Correctly, Arranged 
According to the Scores Made on Test 1. 
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TABLE XIII. NUMBER OF OPERATIONS ATTEMPTED AND NUMBER OF OPERATIONS COM. 
PLETED CORRECTLY IN MULTIPLICATION 








Test 1 Test 2 Test 3 Test 4 
Subject HT - -  - |— _—~ 

Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number | Number 

attempted| correct j|attempted| correct | attempted| correct | attempted! correct 
1 21 16 27 23 44 41 31 28 
2 58 55 64 54 64 62 64 62 
3 52 45 64 62 64 61 | 64 | 61 
{ 64 53 64 62 64 62 | 64 | 62 
) 28 24 44 36 40 34 | 42 | 39 
6 40 34 52 47 56 49 53 | 50 
7 29 27 38 38 35 29 36 34 
bl 24 16 36 31 34 30 | 39 35 
9 16 11 2S 23 2% | 16 «| 2 19 
10 34 31 45 41 47 44 48 | 43 
11 14 13 24 23 22 | 13 24 22 
12 31 30 48 46 40 38 45 43 
13 27 27 38 32 36 33 39 35 
14 19 17 26 26 27 26 25 24 
15 35 29 51 45 46 43 | 44 37 
16 23 14 36 29 33 27 | 40 39 
17 40 31 61 52 59 47 | 56 50 
18 3t 36 40) 40) 43 42 43 43 
19 50 1s 53 51 59 57 | 60 | 55 
20 41 39 59 56 54 54 56 52 
21 “s 28 Jt 32 30 31 29 32 | 31 
22 2¢ 24 9 37 34 31 40 | 39 
23 20 18 4 33 3 30 40 | 40 

Average 32.9 8.9 431 39.9 43.1 39.0 43.8 41.0 


the number of operations attempted on Test 2 with those on Test 1 shows 
that all of the 23 subjects except one attempted more operations. The 
average gain for the group was 32.66 per cent. There was a greater gain 
(38.10 per cent) in number of operations correctly solved. The marked 
improvement on Test 2 indicates that there was a definite transfer value 
from drill on the 0 to 9 addition combinations to computing problems in 
multiplication. 

There were 31.08 per cent more operations attempted on Test 3 
than on Test 1 and 33.58 more correct solutions. A comparison of the 
average scores on Test 3 with those on Test 2 shows that the drill on 
the addition combinations 0 to 49 had a slightly negative transfer value. 
The average percentage gain, 33.20 per cent, in number of columns 
attempted on Test 4 was approximately the same as was shown on 
Test 1. The average increase of 42.02 per cent in number of correct 
operations indicates, however, that drill on the higher combinations hac 
a positive transfer value. 

Un Test 3 there was an average reduction of 1.20 per cent in num- 
ber of operations attempted and a 2.07 per cent reduction in number of 
correct operations. This is further evidence of the negative transfer 
value of drill on the 0 to 49 combinations. On Test 4 the group at- 
tempted only 0.40 per cent more operations than on Test 2 and the aver- 
age gain in number of correct operations was only 2.83 per cent. On 
Test 4 there was an average gain over Test 3 of 1.61 per cent in opera- 
tions attempted and 5.01 per cent gain in number of correct operations. 
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A comparison of the scores of Tests 2 and 3, Tests 2 and 4, and Tests 
3 and 4 shows no significant transfer value of drill in the higher com- 
binations to solving multiplication problems. 

The average number of operations attempted and the average num- 
ber of correct operations for each test are given in Table XV. The 
difference between the averages for Tests 1 and 2 of the number of 
operations attempted is statistically reliable, and the difference between 
the average number of correct operations is so nearly reliable that one 
may conclude that drill on the digits 0 to 9 produced a significant in- 
crease in efficiency in solving problems in multiplication. The reliabilities 
of the differences between the average scores on Tests 2 and 3 and 
Tests 3 and 4 are not high enough to be significant. The difference be- 
tween the average scores of Tests 1 and 3 is less than that between 
Tests 1 and 2 and is less reliable. There is a slight increase in the re- 
liability of the differences between the average number of correct opera- 
tions for Tests 1 and 4, but there is a slight decrease in the reliability 
of the differences between the average number of columns attempted. 


TABLE XV. RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE AVERAGES OF THE NUMBER 
OF OPERATIONS ATTEMPTED AND THE NUMBER OF OPERATIONS COMPLETED CORRECTLY 
IN MULTIPLICATION 


Test 1 | Test 2 | Test3 | Test4 | Test1 | Test3 | Test 2 | Test 4 


| 


NUMBER ATTEMPTED 











i 
Average...... 32.9 | 43.6 | 43.1 | 43.8 | 32.9 | 43.1 | 43.6 | 43.8 
s.D 12.70 | 10.30} 12.20} 12.40| 12.70} 12.20] 10.30} 12.40 
S. D. Average 267! 2.17! 2.54! 2.581 2.671 2.541 2.171 2.58 
Difference 10.7 | 05 | 0.7 | 109 | 102 | 05 | 02 
S. D. Difference 3.44 | 3.34) 3.62) 3.71) 3.69) 3.34) 3.37 
Difference 3.11] 0.15] 0.19] 2.93 2.73} 0.15] 0.06 
SD. Difference | | 
NUMBER CORRECT | | | 
Average 239 | 39.9 | 39.0 | 41.0 | 28.9 | 39.0 | 39.9 | 41.0 
8.D 13.30 12.30 13.85 11.95 13.30 | 13.85 | 12.30 11.95 
S. D. Average 2.7 2.561 2.88| 2.49] 2.74] 2.88| 2.56] 2.49 
Difference 1.0 | 09 | 20 | 12.1 | 10.1 | 0.9 | 1 
S. D. Difference 3.75 | 3.85 1] 3.70] 3.97| 3.85] 3.57 
Difference 2.93} 0.23| 0.52} 3.29] 2.52] 0.23] 0.31 





8. D. Difference 


The operations each subject solved correctly (Table XIII) on each 
of the four tests are plotted in the curves in Figure 10. An examination 
of the curves in Figure 10 shows clearly that drill on the addition com- 
binations formed from the digits 0 to 9 produced a significant increase 
in efficiency in solving problems in multiplication. The proximity of the 
curves for Tests 2, 3, and 4 shows a lack of additional improvement re- 
sulting from drill in the higher number facts of addition. 


Division.—The number of operations attempted and the number of 
operations correctly solved by the 23 subjects in the division problems for 
the four tests are given in Table XVI. There were three types of 
operations involved in the division problems: (1) division, (2) multi- 
plication, and (3) subtraction. The total number of division, multipli- 
cation, and subtraction operations constitutes the score (the number of 
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Fic. 10. Number of Multiplication Problem Operations Completed Correctly, Arranged 
According to the Scores Made on Test 1. 


TABLE XVI. NUMBER OF OPERATIONS ATTEMPTED AND NUMBER OF OPERATIONS COM 
PLETED CORRECTLY IN DIVISION 








Test 1 Test 2 Test 3 Test 4 

Subject - ——— 

Number Number Number Number Number Number Number | Number 

attempted| correct | attempted| correct | attempted| correct attempted! correct 
1 24 22 31 30 23 21 27 27 
2 68 66 75 73 70 69 | 72 71 
3 56 | 55 65 63 } 70 70 56 54 
$ 68 66 CCS 75 75 | 72 68 72 68 
5 36 35 | 49 45 | 44 | 42 54 50 
6 3 6|tCtétCD sn ee) ne ee 45 54 54 
7 42 39 48 45 64 59 56 55 
5 46 | 44 48 47 42 | 39 54 53 
4 36 36 31 30 48 | 47 36 35 
10 36 36 42 42 54 | 53 44 43 
1 5 22 20 a] 8 30 29 
12 42 42 54 53 | 68 | 66 72 71 
13 30 30 39 39 34 | 33 46 46 
4 32 3 31 30 45 43 46 46 
15 52 52 75 72 68 66 69 68 

| 
16 33 32. |) = (387 3 499 | 46 44 41 
17 64 62 75 72 72 | 70 72 72 
18 4s 47 43 63 63 60 58 
19 54 54 60 60 66 66 72 72 
20 62 61 75 7 72 72 72 71 
| 

21 40 8 40 40 42 48 46 
22 56 56 50 49 56 56 52 48 
23 22 22 25 24 2 | 27 30 =| 30 

Average 43.3 42 3 49.8 48.3 53.5 51.9 53.8 | 52.5 
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operations) for each test. The range in number of operations attempted 
for Test 1 is 5 to 68 and for correct operations 4 to 66. There is a con- 
siderable reduction in the range of scores on Test 2, the range for 
attempts being 22 to 75 and for corrects 20 to 75. There are no signifi- 
cant changes in the range of scores for Test 3, but on Test 4 there is a 
further reduction in the range of both attempts and corrects, since the 
low score made on this test was 27. 

Individual changes in number of operations attempted and in num- 
ber of correct operations in the division problems for Tests 2, 3, and 4 
are given in Table XVII. Four subjects attempted fewer operations on 
Test 2 than on Test 1, but the group made an average gain of 15.08 
per cent in number of operations attempted. There was a 14.30 per cent 
gain in number of correct operations. There was a further increase on 
Test 3 in the number of operations attempted and in correct operations 
of 23.72 and of 22.84 per cent respectively. There was only a slight ad- 
ditional increase in efficiency on Test 4 over Test 3. There was an 
average gain of 24.42 per cent in attempts and 24.28 per cent in correct 
solutions. On Test 3 there were 7.51 per cent more operations attempted 
and 7.57 per cent more correct operations than on Test 2. This increase 
is small when compared with the increase in scores on Test 2 over Test 1. 
The average increase on Test 4 over Test 2 is insignificant—0.57 per 
cent in attempts and 1.17 per cent in number of correct operations. 
The average increase in efficiency on Test 4 over Test 3 was 8.12 per 
cent in attempts and 8.84 per cent in corrects. This increase was not as 
large as that of Test 2 over Test 1, but was sufficiently large to be 
significant. 

The average number of operations attempted and the average num- 
ber of correct operations for each test are given in Table XVIII. An 
examination of the reliabilities of the differences between the averages 
for Test 1 and the subsequent three tests shows no statistically reliable 
difference. The reliability of the differences between the averages for 
Tests 1 and 3 and Tests 1 and 4 is high enough to be significant. 


TABLE XVIII. RELIABILITY OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE AVERAGES OF THE NUM- 
BER OF OPERATIONS ATTEMPTED AND THE NUMBER OF OPERATIONS COMPLETED COR- 
RECTLY IN DIVISION 


Test 1 | Test 2 | Test3 | Test 4 | Test 1 | Test3 | Test 2 | Test 4 


NI MBER ATTEMPTED 


] 
Average 43.3 | 49.8 | 53.5 | 53.8 | 43.3 | 53.5 | 49.8 | 53.8 
8. D. | 15.70] 15.85 | 15.25 | 12.50] 15.70] 15.25 | 15.85 | 12.50 
8. D. Average 3.27| 3.30| 3.18] 2.60| 3.27] 3.18| 3.30] 2.60 
Difference 6.5 $7 1 @2 10.5 10.2 3.7 4.0 
8. D. Difference 4.65 459] 4.11] 4.18] 4.56] 4.59] 4.20 
Difference 


ee eee ee 1.39 0.81 0.07 2.41 2.23 0.81 0.95 
8. D. Difference | | | | | 


NUMBER CORRECT 


Average | 42.3 | 48.3 | 51.9 | 52.5 | 42.3 | 51.9 | 48.3 | 52.5 

8. D. | 15.65 | 16.80] 14.90 | 14.85 | 15.65 | 14.90] 16.80] 14.85 

S. D. Average | 3.27] 3.50| 3.10] 3.10) 3.27| 3.10) 3.50| 3.10 

Difference. “ WS : ‘ _ 6.0 3.6 | 0.6 | 10.2 9.6 3.6 4.2 

8. D. Difference 4.78| 468] 4.38] 4.50] 4.50] 468] 4.68 
Diflerence , 125| 0.77] 014] 227] 2.13] 0.77] 0.88 


S. D. Difference 
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Fic. 11. Number of Division Problem Operations Completed Correctly, Arranged 

According to the Scores Made on Test 1. 


The operations in the division problems that each subject solved 
correctly on the four tests are plotted in the curves in Figure 11. The 
greatest distance between curves is between the curves for Tests 1 and 2. 
This fact indicates that drill in the 0 to 9 combinations produced a 
significant increase in efficiency in solving problems in division. The 
proximity of the curves for Tests 2, 3, and 4 shows the lack of any great 
improvement resulting from the drill in the higher combinations. 

A consideration of all the data presented concerning the perform- 
ance of the subjects in the division problems indicates that the drill on 
the 0 to 9 combinations had a significant value and that the transfer 
effect of drill on the higher combinations was slight but positive. 


COMPARISON OF CHANGES IN EFFICIENCY 


Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division—A comparison 
of the changes in efficiency in problem computation in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division resulting from drill in the number 
facts of addition presents some interesting data. The curves in Figure 12 
represent the percentage gain in correct solutions for the four types of 
problems. Percentages are computed on the basis of the scores made on 
Test 1. The curve representing changes in adding efficiency is plotted 
from the average percentage changes for the 8-, 13-, and 18-digit prob- 
lems for each test. An examination of the curves in Figure 12 shows 
that the transfer value of drill on the number facts of addition in solving 
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problems in subtraction, multiplication, and division was greater than 
the direct influence on computing problems in addition. To the sub- 
jects as a group the drill on the number facts of addition was of the 
greatest value in solving problems in multiplication, followed in order 
by division, subtraction, and addition. 

The composite curve representing increased facility in addition 
shows a somewhat greater percentage increase on Test 3, following the 
drill on the combinations 0 to 49, than it shows on Test 2, following drill 
on the 0 to 9 combinations. There is approximately the same increase 
on Test 4 over Test 3 after drill on the combinations 0 to 99 as was 
registered on Test 2. The shape of the addition curve indicates that the 
teaching of the 1,000 number facts of addition is desirable since problem- 
solving ability increases with the number of combinations. 

Drill on the combinations 0 to 9 produced significant increases in 
efficiency in solving problems in subtraction, multiplication, and division. 
Additional drill on the combinations 0 to 49 produced no significant 
changes in efficiency in solving problems in subtraction and multiplication 
but did facilitate the working of problems in division. Further drill on 
the combinations 0 to 99 increased efficiency in solving problems in sub- 
traction and multiplication but had little effect on division. The shape 
of the curves for subtraction, multiplication, and division offers some 
evidence that there is a continued positive transfer value above that of 
the combinations 0 to 9 in teaching the higher combinations; that is, 
the more number facts of addition that are taught, the greater is the 
increase in efficiency in solving problems in subtraction, multiplication, 
and division. 


Superior, average, and poor adders.—The questions have been raised 
as to whether superior, average, or poor adders receive the most benefit 
from drill on the higher numbef facts of addition and whether the trans- 
fer value to problem computation in subtraction, multiplication, and 
division varies with the degree of efficiency in addition. To simplify the 





Fic. 12. Comparison of the Percentage Increase in Efficiency in Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication, and Division. 
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study of these two problems, the scores (number of correct operations) 
on Test 1 in each type of problem were arranged in order from high- 
est to lowest and divided into three groups: Group 1 (superior), the 
eight subjects having the highest scores; Group 2 (average), the seven 
subjects in the middle of the distribution; and Group 3 (poor), the eight 
subjects making the lowest scores. 

The average scores made by the superior, average, and poor adders 
for each of the four tests for the 8-, 13-, and 18-digit problems and for 
the subtraction, multiplication, and division problems are given in 
Table XIX. A comparison of the data, however, may be made more 
readily by examining the curves in Figure 13. The curves for the three 
groups in the 8-, 13-, and 18-digit addition problems shows that the 
differences in efficiency existing in the initial performance (Test 1) re- 
mained relatively constant throughout the four tests. Variations be- 
tween the three curves for the different tests are insignificant. The 
similarity of the shapes of the curves for the three groups in sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division indicates that the transfer value 
from drill in the number facts of addition was approximately equal for 
superior, average, and poor adders. 


TABLE XIX. AVERAGE SCORES MADE BY THE SUPERIOR, AVERAGE, AND POOR ADDERS IN 
EACH TYPE OF PROBLEM 
Test 1 | Test 2 | Test 3 | Test 4 
8-DIGIT ADDITION 


Upper third 34.25 36.75 36.75 37.12 
Middle third 23.85 26.00 | 26.71 | 28.43 
Lower third 17.25 22.25 24.75 | 25.12 
13-DIGIT ADDITION | | | | 
Upper third | 19.50 21.12 | 20.50 | 21.00 
Middle third } 13.00 13.57 14.00 | 14.14 
Lower third 9.62 9.75 9.25 13.25 
18-DIGIT ADDITION | 
Upper third 11.88 10.25 12.62 | 12.88 
Middle third. . 6.86 | 7.71 | 9.00 9.14 
Lower third 4.00 5.12 | 7.62 8.25 
SUBTRACTION | | 
Upper third | 188.00 | 201.88 | 208.88 | 233.75 
Middle third : 141.86 167.14 167.86 | 190.57 
Lower third 106.50 126.50 135.25 135.88 
MULTIPLICATION | | 
Upper third 42.62 51.62 | 53.88 | 53.50 
Middle third | 27.71 | 39.86 | 36.14 | 38.43 
Lower third. . 16.12 30.62 | 26.75 | 30.75 
DIVISION- | 
Upper third | §9.00 | 67.12 | 67.12 | 65.50 
Middle third | 4114 | 44.14 | 51.57 | 53.14 
Lower third 26.50 | 33.00 | 37.00 | 39.00 
| 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


In order to determine changes in efficiency in problem-solving ability 
in addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division resulting from drill 
on the number facts of addition, an unrelated group of 23 college stu- 
dents was given a series of four tests, each test consisting of three sets 
of two-column problems in addition (8, 18, and 18 digits high) and one 
set each of subtraction, multiplication, and division problems. Following 
Test 1, the subjects were drilled on the 100 combinations formed from 
the digits 0 to 9. Before taking Test 3 the subjects were drilled on the 
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combinations 0 to 49, and preceding the execution of the problems in 
Test 4 the subjects were drilled on the combinations 0 to 99. The im- 
portant conclusions of this study are as follows: 

1. Drill on the combinations 0 to 9 produced a significant increase 
in ability to add two-column problems 8 digits high. Further drill on the 
combinations 0 to 49 and 0 to 99 failed to produce significant increases 
in efficiency. 

2. In the 13-digit problems the most significant increase in ef- 
ficiency resulted from drill on the 0 to 99 combinations. Drill on the 
0 to 9 combinations also increased adding ability but to a lesser extent 
than did the drill on the 0 to 99 combinations. Drill on the 0 to 49 com- 
binations seemed not to be beneficial in adding two-column problems 13 
digits high. 

3. The only increase in adding ability which might be considered 
significant in the 18-digit problems was produced by drill on the 0 to 49 
combinations. Drill on the combinations 0 to 9 and 0 to 99 did not 
produce significant increases in ability to add. 

4. In considering the changes in efficiency for the three lengths of 
problems, there is some evidence, although not entirely conclusive, that 





adding efficiency will increase in proportion to the number of addition | 


facts taught. 


5. The most significant transfer value in subtraction from drill | 


on the number facts of addition resulted from drill on the 0 to 9 and 
0 to 99 combinations. The transfer value of drill on the combinations 
0 to 49, although positive, is not great enough to be significant. 

6. Drill on the combinations 0 to 9 produced a significant increase 
in ability to solve multiplication problems. Further drill on the higher 
combinations failed to produce significant increases in efficiency. 

7. The most significant transfer value in solving problems in division 
from drill on the number facts of addition resulted from the 0 to 9 
combinations. There was a small positive transfer from drill on the 
combinations 0 to 49 and 0 to 99, but not great enough to be highly 
significant. 

8. The transfer value from drill on the number facts of addition was 
greater in solving problems in subtraction, multiplication, and division 
than it was in computing problems in addition. 

9. The greatest transfer value was in solving problems in multipli- 
cation. Division and subtraction followed, in order. 

10. There was considerable evidence that the teaching of more 
number facts of addition brought about greater increase in efficiency in 
solving problems in multiplication, subtraction, and division. 

11. Changes in adding efficiency resulting from drill on the num- 
ber facts of addition were approximately the same for superior, average, 
and poor adders. 


12. The transfer value from drill on the number facts of addition : 


to the solving of subtraction, multiplication, and division problems was 
approximately the same for the superior, average, and poor groups. 
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